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BETWEEN ISSUES 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY since Stalin will be the subject of 
exhaustive analysis by David J. Dallin in a series which 
begins in next week’s New Leaver. Dr. Dallin, author of 
The Real Soviet Russia, Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, The 
New Soviet Empire and other authoritative works, examines 
the developments since Stalin’s death and asks: Are we in 
for a breathing spell in the East-West conflict? If so, why 
are the Soviet rulers seeking such a detente? What do they 
hope to gain from a “relaxation of tension” and how much 
are they prepared to concede to 
obtain such a “relaxation”? In 
the course of his study, Dr. Dal- 
lin analyzes the progress of 
Soviet military preparation and 
of international Communist agi- 
tation; he recapitulates the doc- 
trines laid down in 1925, in the 
midst of another period of 
“stabilization of capitalism”; he 
dissects the strategy of seeking 
“neutral belts” and relates Soviet 
foreign policy to difficulties on 
the home front. Finally, Dr. Dal- 
lin analyzes how we may best 
meet the new Soviet strategy both 
in the immediate future and on a long-range basis. Look for 
his series beginning next week. 

Busy, Busy, Busy: The current issue features two of the 
most active men we know. Dick Hottelet, whose report on 
Geneva and its consequences starts on the opposite page, 
has been having quite a workout covering the Big Four 
for CBS. He arrived before the principals, started broad- 
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casting on radio and TV soon afterward, and was 
reporting after the diplomats had departed. What 
panel discussions added to regular news reports, and 
the extraordinary heat (92° on the first day of the 
ference), we can well understand his notation that: 


typewriter has broken down and I am not far behind. 

Mel Lasky, who reports on a German university which 
fought back (see page 16), has been racing through Europe 
the last month. Not only is he still editing Berlin’s formidable 
Der Monat; he has just finished editing a U.S. quarterly 
called Anchor Review, which will appear in the fall with 
contributions from André Malraux, Ignazio Silone, W. H. 
Auden, Arthur Koestler, etc. Somehow he found time to 
add a postcard postscript to his piece: Gottingen has just 


unanimously re-elected courageous Rector Woermann. 
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Germany is still the main theater of the cold war 


GENEVA 
AND AFTER 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


GENEVA 

T 18 a pity that Churchill’s elo- 
es should have located the 
Geneva Conference at the summit. 
Despite the exalted rank of those 
who attended, it hardly touched the 
heights which the hopeful world 
expected. 

Actors and spectators alike would 
have been better served if its spon- 
sors had used a different figure of 
speech. They could have made it a 
sounding, an exploratory operation 
or a barometric reading. They would 
have come even closer to the reality 
of Geneva had they called it a special 
performance of What’s My Line. 

The Western powers came to this 
conference with one basic question: 
Was the Soviet Union ready at last 
to accept a system of genuine mutual 
security, or was it still professing 
fear for its own security in order to 
conceal and justify its old ambi- 
tions? 

The Western world need not be 
disturbed by the existence of the 
Soviet Union, or even by its plans, 
however sinister these may be. What 
underlies the fear which has held 
the world for the past ten years has 
been the possibility that the Krem- 
lin would risk war to attain its ends. 

Bulganin, Khrushchev, Molotov 
and Zhukov worked hard at Geneva 
to suggest a new spirit in interna- 
tional affairs. They abandoned the 
Communist gobbledygook of earlier 
meetings. Words like imperialist and 
Warmonger disappeared from their 
vocabulary. Instead they smiled, 
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shook hands and waved their hats. 

Welcome though this exercise in 
civil behavior may be, it does not in 
itself mark an essential change in 
Soviet policy. The impression of 
Western statesmen that the Kremlin 
wants peace is also of doubtful sig- 
nificance. There is still too much 
room for maneuver between peace 
and total war. What is needed for a 
genuine relaxation of world tension 
is not lipservice to well worn ideals 
but Soviet readiness to join the rest 
of the world in practical measures to 
banish the use of force. Soviet Rus- 
sia showed in Geneva that it is not 
ready for so far-reaching a step; 
whether it ever will be is another 
question. 

The Western nations did their ut- 
most to prepare the way for under- 
standing. They examined Soviet in- 
tentions in general and probed them 
in particular, without tangible re- 
sult. 

The Geneva Conference touched 
the summit only once. On Thursday 
afternoon, with the conference more 
than half over, President Eisenhower 
faced the Russians squarely with the 
real question. His offer to exchange 
blueprints of military establishments 
and permit aerial reconnaissance on 
a reciprocal basis was the showdown. 
If Bulganin and Khrushchev had 
come to Geneva looking for a way 
to live securely in peace, they could 
have found its beginning right there. 
Their only reaction was a polite nod. 

If disarmament was the yardstick 
of Soviet plans, their thinking was 


put to a more detailed investigation 
on the German problem. The West, 
quite rightly, considers Germany the 
test case. Germany is divided against 
the will of its people because half 
of it is in the grip of Soviet power. 
The Western statesmen (especially 
Sir Anthony Eden, who specializes 
in very practical plans concerning 
Germany) argued that, if the reason 
for the Soviet presence in Germany 
was indeed its desire for security, a 
way could easily be found to satisfy 
all parties. On the one hand, Russian 
troops could withdraw and give the 
Germans freedom. On the other 
hand, the combined West could give 
the Soviet Union binding assurances 
—not promises and treaties, but pal- 
pable guarantees. Limitation of 
forces, physical inspection, the crea- 
tion of a demilitarized area were of- 
fered as first steps. 

Bulganin ignored these proposals. 
This confirmed what he had declared 
at the opening session and what he 
was to repeat again at the close of 
the conference: Russia had not come 
to Geneva to discuss, much less to 
block out, the principles for settle- 
ment of the German problem on any 
terms but its own. 

The political battle over Germany 
at Geneva was fought on several 
fronts. Fiercest was the agenda of 
the forthcoming Foreign Ministers 
conference in October. The Western 
leaders see a divided Germany not 
only as a symptom of the cold war, 
but also as a source of insecurity 
and tension in Europe. Too many 
conflicting forces are in action there 
in too small a space and the flash 
point is too low. For this reason, the 
West wanted Germany to head any 
working program as the problem 
most urgently requiring solution. For 
the same reason, the Soviet Union 
wanted discussion of the German 
problem postponed indefinitely. 

The struggle over the Foreign 
Ministers’ agenda nearly caused an 
open break. Had the Russians won 
their point, they would have won a 
tremendous political victory. As a 
matter of fact, the procedural aspect 





was unimportant. Listing Germany 
first on the October agenda gives the 
West no assurance that this problem 
will be considered first. But reducing 
its priority in deference to Soviet 
wishes would have split the West 
wide apart. The Germans harbor se- 
cret suspicions that Britain and 
France at least might, under certain 
circumstances, be tempted to sell 
them out to Russia for the price of 
peace and quiet. Western retreat on 
this point would have confirmed the 
Germans’ worst fears. 

Russia and the West fought this 
out at Geneva for three-and-a-half 
days. The West refused to budge. 
and it was perhaps largely the de- 
mands of their own “new atmos- 
phere” and the desirability of a pleas- 
ant looking document to end the day 
which moved the Russians to give in. 
The demonstration of Western soli- 
darity was one of the most positive 
byproducts of the conference. 

Parallel to their agenda operation, 
the Soviets tried a hidden-ball play 
with European security. By propos- 
ing that European security be sepa- 
rated from the German problem ¢nd 
considered before it, they hoped to 
set the stage for interminable 1ego- 
tiations that would have postponed 
talks on Germany indefinitely. The 
Western leaders poured scorn on the 
idea that a treaty straddling the 
Iron Curtain and embracing 26 
(Molotov at Berlin last year put the 
number at 32) nations as different 
as Yugoslavia and Spain could even 
technically be brought into being in 
less than many years. 

Manifestly, a major purpose of 
Soviet policy is to delay solution of 
the German problem. The Kremlin 
believes that continued instability 
and pressure in the heart of Europe 
will work for its own benefit. This 
negative position, if it stood alone, 
would reflect an interesting sterility 
in Russian thinking; standing still is 
never a policy, but a confessed pov- 
erty in new ideas. But certain other 
points suggest that one should not 
dismiss Soviet competition too lightly. 

Playing for time involves much 


beyond the hope that Adenauer will 
die or that something will turn up to 
pull Communist prestige out of the 
hole it is in. It can serve the double 
purpose of relaxing or boring the 
opponent while providing the oppor- 
tunity for action. One immediate So- 
viet design seems to be to deflate the 
German problem from the propor- 
tions of Big Four responsibility to 
those of a local issue. involving pri- 
marily the Germans themselves. The 
ties of partnership which now bind 
Germany and the West would be 
loosened. Berlin and the presence 
there of the Western powers would 
gradually be put in a highly dubious 
light and deprived completely of 
their symbolic character. Having de- 
emphasized the German problem, 
Russia could work more smoothly 
for the neutralization and ultimate 
political domination of Germany. 
Austria offers an example of how 
Moscow might operate. despite pro- 
found differences the two 
cases. Having demonstrated that the 
Big Four are unable to reach agree- 
the Russians 


between 


ment on Germany, 
could turn to the Germans on their 
own. Some such exploration may be 
undertaken when Chancellor Ade- 
nauer visits Moscow this autumn. He 
is still expected to go in September, 
though his hosts may yet prefer to 
let an unsuccessful Foreign Minis- 
ters conference intervene. The Krem- 
lin knows that 
Raab. Nor is there the slightest pros- 
pect that it will offer him unity in 
return for neutrality. But, although 
Adenauer looks fresh enough to out- 
live the entire Soviet Presidium. he 
is nearly 80. If he is not receptive 
to Russian suggestions, perhaps his 
successors will be less stubborn. 
The new Soviet gambit will prob- 
ably gloss over neutralization in fa- 
vor of normalization. Bulganin im- 
plied as much at Geneva. Moscow 
will not surrender the Soviet Zone, 
the so-called German Democratic 
Republic. in anything like the pres- 
ent circumstances. The DDR may be 
discarded one day. in case of dire 
need. Meanwhile. it is too valuable 


Adenauer is not 


as a geographic buffer and political 
springboard. Above all, the DDR 
seems to be the lever with which 
Moscow hopes to pry all of Germany 
loose from the West, and the Krem-. 
lin is working hard to make it strong 
and legitimate. 

What could be more reasonable 
than for Russia to agree with Ade- 
nauer that the zonal boundary is an 
abomination and that Germans must 
be allowed freely to get together? 
Normal relations are possible be- 
tween the Soviet Union and West 
Germany. Russia is reportedly al- 
ready concentrating the surviving 
prisoners of war and civilian internees 
preparatory to sending them home. 
They could be followed by trade mis- 
sions and ballerinas, puppet theaters 
and violinists. The caviar circuit is 
already open to German _ reporters. 
If this is possible with the Soviet 
Union, why should the Federal Re- 
public not make similar contact with 
the DDR? And if West Germany 
accepts the status quo, why should its 
allies, less directly concerned, not 
reconcile themselves to things as they 
are? And once the world has made 
so sensible an adjustment to hard 
facts, why should anyone, especially 
West Germany, assume the senseless 
burden of rearming? 

The Soviet line seems fairly clear. 
“Live and let live” is a slogan which 
leaves Russia the territory it has ac- 
cumulated in the past ten years: it 
undermines the hope of freedom in 
the satellites and weakens determi- 
nation in the Western world. The 
Soviet Union itself is in an uncertain 
interim period. Its leaders must cope 
with all the pressing contradictions 
of Communism without Stalin’s iron 
authority. They must also work cut 
some substitute for the present un- 
stable government-by-committee. At 
the same time, Stalin’s 
want to avoid even the appearance of 
liquidating Stalin’s empire. Their 
policy is still aimed at pushing Amer- 
ican influence out of Europe—so that 
Soviet influence may take its place. 
The key to their future, too, is Ger 


many. 


successors 
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BOHN 

HIS AFTERNOON, I received a 
DF rather smudgy postcard inviting 
me to attend what will doubtless be 
arather stuffy political meeting. Ani- 
mated by some streak of perversity, 
I straightway began to think of all 
the other things I could do with a 
wide-open afternoon or evening be- 
fore me. 

This is perfect summer weather— 
bright sun, cool air, soft breezes. 
What I would like most would be to 
lie prone under a tree giving my 
eyes time to explore the myriad de- 
signs into which the blue sky is 
etched by the green leaves. Since 
they are forever changing with the 
movement of the sun, they keep me 
steadily employed. And since this 
tree is doubtless in my own garden, 
my birds are there taking deep drinks 
or splashing luxuriously in the pool 
—and singing, of course, just for me. 
That tirelessly tuneful mocking-bird 
starts me thinking of how my fly- 
ing friends have changed their mi- 
gration habits. Then I look at the 
big gum tree and speculate on how 
this part of the world looked when 
it was planted. There is much to 
consider lying under a tree. 

Or, instead of attending a meeting, 
I would like to sit with a pretty girl 
at a small table in a restaurant. She 
would make all sorts of alluring 
small arrangements as she sinks into 
her seat. There would be an incon- 
sequential bag to be laughingly dis- 
posed of, a bonnet to be shoved ever 
80 slightly this way or that, perhaps 
a touch of lipstick to be surreptitious- 
ly added. And then the grave ques- 
tion of drinks. The little lady drinks, 
of course, but daintily, selectively. A 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Instead of a 
Political Meeting 


Manhattan, perhaps, or an Old 
Fashioned or a Whiskey Sour. No 
long drink—no Bourbon or Scotch. 
An air of intimacy is added when I, 
after careful consideration, choose 
the same. Selection of food leads us 
through the same sorts of tantalizing 
turns—seafood or steak or chops— 
or just a salad. The lady wants the 
mere suggestion of nourishment. As 
for dessert, she has definitely fore- 
sworn it. I see my evening coming 
to an end and unconsciously begin 
to scheme ways of prolonging it. 

A ballgame, of course, is not a 
meeting—even if it is attended by 
fifty or sixty thousand people. I am 
not bound to look or listen. The fact 
that these thousands of my fellow- 
citizens are simultaneously having a 
good time merely adds to my pleas- 
ure. I can sit in the bleachers or in 
a box up at the Yankee Stadium or 
over at Ebbets Field, the sun streams 
down on that heavenly quadrangle of 
gleaming green grass, the members 
of the home team disperse to the 
stations where they will later per- 
form deeds of heroism—and I pinch 
myself from pure happiness. 

Or, while I am turning over in my 
mind the advisability of attending 
that meeting. I recall some of the 
concerts which I have enjoyed at 
Lewisohn Stadium. In the first cool 
of the evening after a hot day, I have 
gone up in a bus or have rolled up 
in our own car. First, the thousands 
of boys and girls trooping up the 
hill give me a lift. Once I am seated 
in that wide semicircle of youth, per- 
haps under a full moon, I look about 
me. How beautiful they are—these 
quiet-speaking youths and maidens. 


I wonder if all that they say about 
juvenile delinquency can be true in 
a world which produces such won- 
derful people. And when the waiting 
crowd is stilled and the music bursts 
from the central shell, it is as if a 
window from heaven had opened. 

Or my mind wanders to all the 
mountains in the world, to all those 
which I have climbed and to all of 
the much greater ones which I have 
left unclimbed. While people are 
sitting indoors listening to speeches 
in steadily worsening air, they could 
be in the open making a great dis- 
covery. What is revealed while a man 
is climbing a mountain is that the 
world looks different from different 
levels. It is not merely that trees and 
shrubbery grow less abundant and 
finally disappear. It is that the angle 
of vision is constantly changing. 
More and more a chap looks down 
on towns and streams and lakes. The 
air grows more rare. The circulation 
is correspondingly speeded up. With- 
in limits, until you are finally put 
out of working order, you can think 
faster than you did at sea level. The 
tops of mountains are for inspiration, 
the lower levels of earth for rest, 
meditation, restoration. 

Or, instead of going to a political 
meeting, I will start on an automobile 
journey. For full enjoyment, there 
will be at least two of us—perhaps 
three or four. I can never go through 
this experience without a thought of 
Charles Dickens. How he loved the 
stage coaches and the roads. How 
the whips did crack! How the horses 
did go! What towns they passed! 
What cries echoed back and forth! 

It is a thousand pities the old boy 
cannot be with us now. How he 
would love to glide along in one of 
our sports models with the wind 
catching at his long hair. What jokes 
he would crack with filling-station 
attendants! And instead of creeping 
a few miles along the crooked roads 
of nineteenth-century England, he 
could glide hundreds of miles on the 
smooth highways of America. 

Come to think about it, I shall not 
attend that meeting. 





Soviet smiles pose a new challenge to NATO, which is 


still only a military union subject to political whim 


CAN THE WEST 
STAY UNITED? 


By Denis Healey 


Paris 
OST PEOPLE would agree that, 
whatever the precise conse- 
quences of the Geneva meeting, it 
marked a turning point in the cold 
war—the beginning of a new phase 
in relations between East and West. 
No less interesting changes are devel- 
oping in the relations among the 
Western peoples themselves. 

The earlier pattern of Western 
unity was defined with unusual clar- 
ity in a declaration by the three 
Western Foreign Ministers at their 
meeting in Washington nearly four 
years ago. That declaration looked 
forward to the creation of a supra- 
national community among the six 
main peoples of continental Western 
Europe, with which Britain would 
maintain close association, the whole 
within the looser framework of “a 
constantly developing Atlantic Com- 
munity.” 

This idea of a Western society cen- 
tered on Washington but achieving 
greater intimacy as it approached 
its periphery in Europe has been 
much modified in recent years. In 
the first place, the Atlantic Commu- 
nity has failed to develop much be- 
yond the military alliance in which 
it started. Apart from Norway and 
Canada, none of its members have 
shown much enthusiasm for extend- 
ing the minimal powers and func- 
tions of NATO. In the second place 
—and, in my view, as a consequence 


of NATO’s failure to develop—the 


continental community has not yet 
developed at all beyond the Coal and 
Steel Pool which already existed in 
1951. The idea of a European De- 
fense Community collapsed last year, 
and with it the projected European 
Political Community. 

To save NATO from catastrophe, 
Britain intervened as soon as France 
rejected EDC. Last autumn saw the 
birth of the so-called Western Euro- 
pean Union, by which Britain for 
the first time accepted peacetime com- 
mitments on the continent of Europe 
without a parallel engagement from 
the United States. Simultaneously, 
Western Germany entered NATO, a 
development which France had re- 
sisted fiercely while EDC was still a 
possibility. 

The establishment of Western Eu- 
ropean Union released a flood of 
speculation about the chances of 
Britain abandoning her age-old iso- 
lation and “joining Europe” or “tak- 
ing the lead in European unity.” At 
first, it seemed that Britain regarded 
the new organ simply as a necessary 
expedient to get Germany rearmed. 
Sir Anthony Eden discouraged every 
attempt to extend the functions of 
Western European Union a fraction 
beyond the job of arms control 
agreed at the London Conference last 
September. The French proposal for 
an arms-production pool was shot 
down during the winter. Simulta- 
neously, Eden warned off some other 
European countries which wanted to 


join Western European Union them- 
selves. He argued that if all the Eu- 
ropean members of NATO set up a 
new alliance without the U.S. and 
Canada, America’s links with Europe 
would be endangered. So Western 
European Union remained little more 
than an agreement between Britain 
and the six continental sponsors of 
EDC to control German armaments. 

Disappointment with Britain, com- 
bined with the fall of Premier 
Mendés-France, led France to revive 
the old vision of a supranational con- 
tinental community. But, now she 
found Germany uninterested. Mem- 
bers at last of the NATO big league. 
disgusted with France’s rejection of 
EDC, the Germans now had wider 
horizons. 

Nonetheless, when the six conti- 
nental Foreign Ministers met at Mes- 
sina this spring, they pledged them- 
selves to consider setting up supra- 
national authorities in other eco- 
nomic fields besides coal and steel. 
And Britain has since made it clear 
that, if they succeed in doing so, she 
will seek close association with them 
along the lines of her recent treaty 
with the Coal-Steel Authority. Too 
much should not be made of this. So 
far, it looks as if France will again 
be the main opponent in practice of 
the proposals she herself initiates in 
theory. And Britain’s new association 
with the Coal-Steel Pool is the mini- 
mum she requires to safeguard her 
own national interests. 

But the whole story has taken a 
new turn since Harold Macmillan re- 
placed Eden as Foreign Secretary 
after the British election in May. 
Macmillan was one of the most prom: 
inent and indiscreet of the Tory 
leaders who, in opposition, misled 
Europe about the readiness of 4 
Conservative Britain to join a federa- 
tion. But though his readiness to sur- 
render British sovereignty is 10 
greater than Eden’s, he has his own 
view of Britain’s role in Europe. He 
has always been impatient and re 
sentful of Britain’s subordination to 
the U.S. during the Cold War. And 


he has always looked for opportuni- 
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ties to restore Britain’s greatness as 
the leader of a European community 
which can stand on its own feet vis- 
a-vis America. 

The extent to which he can create 
these opportunities will depend main- 
ly on the current series of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. It is 
clear that, for good or ill, the main 
aim of present Soviet policy is to 
produce some sort of military dis- 
engagement in Europe—a _ slacken- 
ing of America’s strategic ties with 
the continent, for which Russia may 
be prepared to pay with a parallel 
withdrawal on her part. If something 
of this sort were agreed, the present 
division of Europe would become 
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less rigid. And, unless something of 
this sort is agreed, it is difficult to 
envisage any agreement on the re- 
unification of Germany. 

Against this background two pos- 
sibilities arise. The first is that of 
bringing the East European states 
into association, however loose, with 
Western Europe. At Strasbourg on 
July 6 Macmillan asked the Council 
of Europe a question whose meaning 
is still disputed. “Are our regulations 
governing the type of new members 
who may be selected too onerous?” 
he mused. “We must cherish our or- 
ganization as presenting the only 
form of European organization which 
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may one day recreate the true unity 
of Europe.” And he went on to sug- 
gest that Yugoslavia might be ad- 
mitted to the Council of Europe with- 
out delay. 

The Yugoslavs have already wel- 
comed this suggestion—a significant 
point considering their strong objec- 
tion to any formal link with the 
NATO. And Macmillan’s speech has 
been widely interpreted as meaning 
that he would like the satellite coun- 
tries in the Council as well. In other 
words, if the great extra-European 
powers, Russia and America, draw 
apart, the two halves of Europe may 
draw together. 

This line of thinking is also rele- 





vant to the problem of German unity. 
It is obvious that Russia will refuse 
free elections in the Soviet Zone if 
this can lead to an all-German Gov- 
ernment joining NATO. But the Ger- 
man Social Democrats, among oth- 
ers, wonder whether Russia might 
not consider allowing a united Ger- 
many to join some other Western de- 
fense group of which America was 
not a member. They imagine that 
Russia might allow a united Ger- 
many to join the Western European 
Union even though some of its other 
members are also tied to America 
through NATO. 


However cloudy at the moment, 


the fact that this sort of speculation 
is now beginning in Europe in itself 
marks a remarkable change from the 
climate of the last few years. The old 
Third Force concept so long ana- 
thema to Western Governments, is 
becoming respectable in this new 
dress. 

If it is possible in the present talks 
to produce some form of disengage- 
ment without irreparable damage to 
Western security, a European bloc of 
some such nature may become prac- 
tical and even essential. But there is 
a great danger in discussing it too 
widely while its precondition is so 
much in doubt. For, if disengage- 
ment proves impracticable, the fabric 
of Atlantic unity may be gravely 
damaged by the premature unveiling 
of these new perspectives. Already 
cooperation between Europe and 
America is hampered by too many 
physical and psychological obstacles. 
To call its relevance into doubt at 
this stage could do fatal harm. 

Meanwhile, enthusiasm for the At- 
lantic idea is confined to a small 
minority in most of the countries 
concerned. Heavy and_ persistent 
pressure by Canada and Norway 
finally persuaded the NATO Council 
to permit the convocation of an ad 
hoc unofficial conference of NATO 
parliamentarians in Paris from July 
18 to July 23. But though the NATO 
secretariat did its best to help, the 
Governments _ they 
grudging and reluctant to permit di- 
rect discussion between the NATO 
parliaments of the purposes they 
claim to share. 

Yet evidence accumulates that un- 


serve remain 


less the Western Governments take 
steps to revitalize the Atlantic Com- 
munity, as a_ political conception, 
NATO may disintegrate, even as a 
military alliance. So long as NATO 
strategy rests so heavily on thermo- 
nuclear retaliation, no European 
country can feel convinced of the 
need to make a contribution in con- 
ventional forces. Russia has no need 
to make real concessions; the West- 
ern alliance is already faltering un- 


der her smiles. 








Fearing a conservative victory at next summer's vote, 


non-Communist Left explores formulas for coalition 


FRANCES 
COMING 
ELECTION 


By George B. Boswell 





Le Figero, Paris 





Paris 
ARTY POLITICS will dominate the 
French scene in the coming year, 
as men and parties prepare for the 
legislative elections of June 1956, 
Left-wing forces hope to play a de- 
cisive role in these elections, and 
several groups are already at work 
trying to organize a union of liberal 
elements strong enough to overcome 
the political deadlock that has more 
or less paralyzed Governmental ac- 
tion for the past four years under 
the present National Assembly. 

Without counting on major 
changes in the voting habits of the 
French electorate, these movements 
hope to capture control of the Gov- 
ernment through a reorganization of 
existing left-wing forces which in the 
past have been split into rival fac- 
tions by such issues as EDC, German 
rearmament and the Indo-China war. 
Now that these issues have been set 
aside, it is hoped that an effective 
left-wing coalition can be created 
which could obtain a working major- 
ity. 

As yet, however, the various 
groups or parties that might enter 
such a coalition have been unable to 
agree on the form it should assume. 
The Communists look toward the re- 
instatement of a Popular Front ren- 
dered possible by the general relaxa- 
tion of tension on the international 
front. Followers of former Premier 
Pierre Mendeés-France hope that this 
bold leader can organize a left-of- 
center government with the help of 
the Socialist party. Meanwhile, a 
group favorable to the continuation 
of the “European” movement is 
working for a Socialist, Radical So- 
cizlist and MRP coalition under the 
leadership of Christian Pineau. 4 
Socialist who tried to form such a 
government last February. 





George B. Boswell, a Professor of 
French at Smith College from 1949 
to 1951, is currently studying party 
politics in modern France under 4 
scholarship granted by the Farfield 
Foundation. This is his first con- 
tribution to THE New LEaper. 
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The Socialist party will play a key 
role in the formation of any leftist 
coalition. It is being solicited by the 
Communist party to join forces in a 
Popular Front, but this has been 
repeatedly rejected by the Socialist 
leaders. The Communist effort is be- 
ing seconded by the efforts of the 
Nouvelle Gauche, or “New Left,” a 
vague federation of small political 
organizations whose themes are ex- 
pounded by the left-wing review 
France-Observateur. This movement 
hopes to capitalize on a slight tend- 





MENDES-FRANCE: WOOS SOCIALISTS 


ency toward a fusion of Communist 
and non-Communist left-wing forces, 
noticeable in the recent cantonal elec- 
tions, to promote an understanding 
among these parties that would cor- 
respond to the outward relaxation of 
tension on the international scene. 
The movement may succeed to a 
limited extent in promoting the in- 
sidious notion that the interests of 
the working classes can best be pro- 
moted through alliance between the 
Communist and Socialist parties. 
This would tend to weaken the anti- 
Communist armature of the latter, 
Which to date has stood up well in 
the face of domestic difficulties and 
Tepeated crises on the international 
front. 

Another relatively new movement, 
also claiming the name of Nouvelle 
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Gauche, has been gathering strength 
just to the right of the Socialists 
during recent months. To distinguish 
it from the other movement, we will 
refer to it as le Mendécisme, after its 
leader Mendés-France, the Radical 
Socialist who has gathered around 
him a resolute team of political fig- 
ures, university professors and jour- 
nalists, and who has in the weekly 
L’Express a highly successful instru- 
ment of propaganda. So far the 
Mendéciste movement has defined its 
program in very general terms, con- 
centrating its efforts on a campaign 
to discredit the governments that 
have ruled France in recent years. 
However, its general philosophy can 
be outlined, particularly in the field 
of foreign affairs, where specific po- 
sitions were taken by Mendés-France 
while he was Prime Minister. 

‘Through L’Express, it has cam- 
paigned for major changes in 
France’s colonial policies designed 
to end peacefully the reign of terror 
and reprisals during the past few 
years. While affirming their loyal 
adherence to the North Atlantic alli- 
ance, Mendés-France and his associ- 
ates helped insure the defeat of EDC 
and since then have shown little in- 
terest in the extension of suprana- 
tional principles. The nationalistic 
tendencies of the movement are fur- 
ther illustrated by its avowed desire 
to break away from the influence of 
American foreign policy and estab- 
lish French leadership independent 
of the blocs led by America and Rus- 
sia. 

In the social sphere, the movement 
has confined itself to the promise that 
economic efficiency and productivity 
would be increased and that specific 
reforms would be initiated to raise 
the standard of living of the lower 
classes. In its ambition to streamline 
the French economy, it has sought 
inspiration in American pragmatism. 
It has repeatedly talked of initiating 
a “New. Deal” and has pushed the 
comparison with our own New Deal 
to the extent of referring to its 
leader as PMF. 

The Mendéciste movement expects 


to achieve victory in 1956 by estab- 
lishing an alliance with the Social- 
ists. To secure this alliance, it must 
first capture control of the Radical 
Socialist party and redefine its mod- 
erate orientation along more liberal 
and dynamic lines. The first step to- 
ward this end was taken on May 4, 
1955 at an amazing Radical party 
congress which supporters of Mendés- 
France had forced the Administra- 
tive President to call. The latter had 
carefully scheduled the conference to 
take place in two meeting halls, one 
free in the afternoon only, the other 
in the evening. Despite these plans 
to limit the Congress, the Mendés- 
France forces managed, with the help 
of Edouard Herriot, the party’s elder 
statesman, to depose the Adminis- 
trative President, Leon Martinaud- 
Deplat, an influential politician who 
had been active in overthrowing the 
Mendés-France government. To re- 
place him, Mendés-France personally 
proposed a committee consisting of 
himself and six trusted followers 
charged with re-examining the par- 
ty’s political orientation and sub- 
mitting a new platform at the next 
congress in October. Without defin- 
ing the nature or the orientation of 
the Committee’s work, Mendés- 
France obtained the Congress’s ap- 
proval of his committee by a voting 
procedure which has been generally 
recognized as irregular. 

Despite this preliminary success, 
the final outcome of this internal 
struggle is still in doubt. Conserva- 
tive elements in the party place more 
confidence in Radical Premier Edgar 
Faure, whose present moderate re- 
form seems designed to appeal to 
regular party followers and whose 
cautious endorsement of the princi- 
ples of European unity is more re- 
assuring for most of the Radicals 
than the statements of Mendés- 
France. Faure’s government actually 
is strengthened by the Mendéciste 
threat, for opponents of Mendés- 
France will continue to support his 
government as the most effective way 
of blocking Mendés-France. 

The Mendéciste movement should 





not, however, be considered merely 
as a struggle within the Radical 
party. Mendés-France is a colorful, 
dynamic leader who will remain an 
important figure on the French poli- 
tical scene. An unorthodox crusader 
capable of transforming his present 
popularity into a real groundswell, 
he is not expected to confine the 
movement to the Radical party. The 
movement expects to move out across 
party lines, eventually gathering 
enough momentum so as to insure 
the victory of its left-of-center coali- 
tion with the Socialists without the 
support of the Nouvelle Gauche or 
the Catholic MRP. To sustain this 
comprehensive effort, the movement 
is expected to launch a daily news- 
paper in Paris this fall to supplement 
or replace its present weekly instru- 
ment, L’Express. 

The Socialist party, faced by these 
pressing invitations, has resolutely 
refused to commit itself to any alli- 
ances. It has rejected all advances 
made by the Communists and their 
tactical allies of the Nouvelle Gauche. 
It has reacted with great discretion 
to the Mendéciste movement. The 
“European” Socialists suspect Men- 
dés-France of nationalist-neutralist 
views, opposed to the fundamental 
objectives of a Western European 
community. There are other sources 
of friction between Mendés-France 
and a number of Socialist leaders, 
among which should be mentioned 
distrust of his dominating personal- 
ity. This attitude is not limited to the 
Socialists, but is shared by many 
Frenchmen who resent Mendés- 
France’s reliance upon a small group 
of intimate unofficial advisers and his 
inability or unwillingness to delegate 
authority. Furthermore, the Socialist 
leadership probably fears, not with- 
out reason, that Mendés-France would 
seek to dominate any such coalition 
and impose on the Socialists the pro- 
gram worked out by the committee 
of seven he just set up within 
the Radical party. 

Caught between the Communist 
and the Mendéciste movements, the 
Socialist party has, for the time be- 


ing, refused to encourage any coali- 
tion for next year’s election. It 
knows, however, that it cannot afford 
to withdraw into a position of right- 
eous isolation; such an electoral tac- 
tic would insyre the victory of an- 
other conservative coalition. Further- 
more, the Socialist leaders realize 
that an effective liberal alliance 
would tend to weaken Communist 
voting strength. But the Socialist 
party is not ready at present to com- 
mit itself to any given coalition, for 
it needs to strengthen its own inter- 
nal unity which is recovering from 
the conflict over EDC. Once party 
solidarity has been re-established, it 
can use its strength to advantage in 
establishing the nature of the coali- 
tion; as the largest individual party 
in the group, its presence would be 
vital to the formation of any left-of- 
center coalition. 

To further delay negotiations, the 
Socialists find themselves at odds 
with their former political allies, the 
MRP, over the school issue. Although 
elements in both parties desire a 
rapprochement, relations between the 
two parties have been seriously 
strained by the question of state sup- 
port to parochial schools, and the 
tension has just been aggravated by 
the passage of a bill extending such 
subsidies to private agricultural tech- 
nical schools. 

A Socialist, Radical and MRP coa- 
lition will not be easily achieved, and 
all parties concerned will have to 
make serious concessions to insure 
its effectiveness. The Socialists will 
have to forego some of their doc- 
trinal exigencies while the Radicals, 
securing the loyal participation of 
the Mendéciste group, will have to 
move somewhat to the left. The 
MRP, meanwhile, will have to make 
a clean break with some of its politi- 
cal partners on the right by openly 
agreeing to a political truce on the 
issue of state support to parochial 
schools. 

Despite these major difficulties, 
several political figures belonging to 
these three major parties have been 
actively working under the leadership 


of the Socialist Christian Pineau, to 
prepare the way for such a coalition. 
It would insure the continuation of 
the liberal social program initiated 
by the MRP and the Socialists after 
the war, and would also insure Cath- 
olic representation in a liberal gov- 
ernment, thus serving as a guard 
against the rebirth of an “anti-cleri- 
cal left” coalition that could divide 
the country into clerical and anti- 
clerical factions. It would help the 
Socialists maintain their anti-Com- 
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munist position by giving promise of 
establishing an effective and dynamic 
left-of-enter government. It would 
give the partisans of European unity, 
strongly represented in all three par- 
ties, clear control of the coalition’s 
foreign policy, thus barring the way 
to any reversals that might be ad- 
mitted by a Mendéciste-controlled 
coalition. Many obstacles will have 
to be overcome during the coming 
year to achieve such a working coali- 
tion on a nation-wide scale. However, 
despite factional opposition within 
the coalition itself, coming from con- 
servative elements of the MRP, the 
left-wing section of the Socialist 
party as well as Mendéciste and con- 
servative factions of the Radical 
party, men of good will can be ex 
pected to persevere in their efforts 
toward its realization. 
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REPORT FROM 
YUGOSLAVIA 


An on-the-spot account of Tito's brand of Communism 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


BELGRADE 

a is a fascinating coun- 
try in its own right. A predomi- 
nantly Slav, but multi-national land, 
it is inhabited by several peoples— 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians, 
Montenegrins, Bosnian Moslems— 
ranging in social and cultural de- 
velopment from the advanced and 
100 per cent literate Slovenes in the 
north to the primitive mountaineers 
of Montenegro, Macedonia and other 
southern regions. It is a country of 
considerable natural 
beauty, with a superb Adriatic coast- 


and_ varied 
line that is attracting droves of for- 
eign tourists, green hills in Croatia 
and Slovenia and bare rugged moun- 
tains in the south. 

Its history has been turbulent. 
Palace intrigues and assassinations 
were familiar in the old Kingdom of 
Serbia; the assassination of the heir- 
apparent to the Austrian crown in 
Bosnian Sarajevo was the spark that 
touched off the First World War. The 
Second World War was a nightmare 
of foreign occupation and savage 
civil war, fought along racial, re- 
ligious and social lines. 

Present-day Yugoslavia is a mag- 
het to an inquiring reporter because, 
since 1948, it has represented a her- 
etical form of Communism. A series 
of conciliatory Soviet moves after 
the death of Stalin culminated in the 
Visit of Soviet Premier Bulganin and 
Communist party secretary Khrush- 
chev to Belgrade with the penitent 
admission that there can be more 
than one form of Communist order. 
These moves were clearly aimed to 
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neutralize Tito’s regime, if not to 
lure it back into the fold behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

What is the score in Yugoslavia’s 
international relations to-day? How 
different is Titoist Communism from 
the Stalinite brand? These were the 
key questions to which I sought an- 
swers during a visit which took me 
to the capitals of three of the repub- 
lics of the Yugoslav federative state, 
to Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana. 

I found no evidence to indicate 
that Tito is planning a reverse flip- 
flop that would carry him back into 
the Cominform fold and some evi- 
dence that pointed in the opposite 
direction. For instance, Communists 
with whom I talked referred to the 
Soviet Union in very reserved terms, 
emphasized how much Yugoslavia 
had suffered from the Soviet eco- 
nomic blockade and the long suc- 
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TITO WITH KHRUSHCHEVY AND BULGANIN: N 


cession of provocative frontier inci- 
dents, and generally took the line, 
presumably dictated from above, that 
normal relations were all very well, 
but that there could be no return to 
the relations of close unreserved 
confidence which prevailed before 
the 1948 breach. 

At the same time, I got the im- 
pression that the Soviet leaders did 
not go away from Belgrade as empty- 
handed as some of the more opti- 
mistic reports suggest. Tito is not 
likely to put his head in the bear’s 
mouth a second time. But a policy 
of neutrality, which the Yugoslav 
Government spokesmen like to call 
“active coexistence,” fits in with 
Yugoslav national interests as Tito 
conceives them. 
with the free anti-Communist West 


Close association 


is as uncongenial as a satellite rela- 
tion the shrewd 
Croatian peasant who started as a 
cog in the Comintern machine and 
ended as one of the very few Com- 
munists who defied Stalin and got 
away with it. 

The visit of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin and the pacific steps of which 
this visit was the climax helped to 
bring about not a spectacular re- 
versal, but a distinct slowing down 
of Yugoslavia’s commitments to the 
West. There would seem to be no 
possibility that Yugoslavia 


to Moscow to 


now 


might join NATO. The American 
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military mission in Yugoslavia has a 
very different experience from the 
cordial cooperation which much 
larger missions were receiving from 
Turkey and Greece when I visited 
those countries in 1953. Nehru may 
well have acquired in Tito an asso- 
ciate back-seat driver, preaching the 
sinfulness of “blocs” and the virtues 
of compromise, with little precise re- 
gard for the starting point of the 
compromise. 

As a Slav country ruled by Com- 
munists, Yugoslavia presented many 
aspects reminiscent of Soviet Russia. 
The red star in the cap of every 
soldier and state official, for in- 
stance. The long and somewhat turbu- 
lent lines which one could see in 
Belgrade in mid-July of people eager 
to buy sugar and other products 
which were, or threatened to be. in 
short supply. The effort, slowed down 
but not abandoned. to erect a huge 


industrial structure on the danger- 
ously narrow base of a neglected and 
depressed agriculture. The “anec- 
dotes,” of which perhaps the best I 
heard was of the Yugoslav who 
shouted “Down with Stalin” in 1947 
and got a sentence of two years in 
jail; when he got out in 1949, he 
shouted “Hurrah for Stalin” and 
soon found himself back in the same 
cell. 

But, if Yugoslavia’s industrial ef- 
fort suggests the Soviet Union in the 
first Five Year Plan. the methods 
now in use are the milder methods 
of the Russian NEP. Compulsion has 
been scrapped, and most of the 
peasants who a few years ago were 
dragooned into collective 
farms have bolted back to the free- 
dom of their little individual hold- 
managed by 


joining 


ings. Factories are 


workers’ committees. not by ap- 


pointed state directors. 


The number of political prisoners 
is probably lower today than at any 
time since the Tito regime came into 
power. The apparatus of the terrorist 
police state is still there and would 
be put into action if the ruling group 
found it necessary. But, just as in 
Russia during the NEP, practice is 
milder than the potentiality of totali- 
tarian rule. 

Measured by Soviet standards of 
comparison, Yugoslav Communists 
are less rigid and dogmatic; a com- 
ment which I ventured to a leading 
official in the planning department 
that Karl Marx was apparently being 
diluted with Adam Smith drew a 
smile, not a frown and an indignant 
denial. And the non-Communist ma- 
jority of the Yugoslav people hope, 
with varying degrees of optimism 
and skepticism, that the present 
milder political climate will continue, 
and even become a habit. 





Franco Imposes a Compromise 


Brings Falangists and monarchists into line with his plans for restoring the monarchy 


MapRID 

ACING firmness with blandish- 
L ments General Francisco Franco 
has sought, in the last six months, to 
bring two mutually hostile groups 
into line with his plans for restora- 
tion of the monarchy. Recent devel- 
opments suggest that he may have 
succeeded, for top-level Falangists 
and monarchists now appear recon- 
ciled to the idea of trying to get 
along together. Doubtless there are 
mental reservations on both sides, 
and maybe secret hopes that with the 
passage of time the course of events 
will affect the other camp adversely. 
But viewed in the light of the politi- 
cal agitation which has stirred the 
Spanish scene of late, the fact of the 
moment is that Franco’s will prevails. 
Latent antagonism between the 
Falangists and monarchists broke out 


By Richard Mowrer 


openly last winter following Franco’s 
secret meeting near Caceres with the 
exiled Pretender to the Spanish 
throne, Don Juan de Bourbon, Count 
of Barcelona. Subsequent statements 
by Franco about bringing back the 
monarchy “when the time comes” 
caused tension to mount. Falangists 
were alarmed. They feared that a 
restoration signified the end of the 
Falange’s privileged position as 
Spain’s only political party. Blue- 
shirted militants staged public dem- 
onstrations protesting the trend to- 
ward a restoration and circulated 
leaflets proclaiming: “We want no 
king!” 

Monarchists, for their part, felt 
encouraged to demand greater politi- 
cal freedom for themselves. They 
pointed out that the monarchists, as 
well as the Falange, had backed 


Franco in the 1936 uprising against 
the Republic. They recalled that in 
1947 Franco had declared Spain 4 
kingdom. That was eight years ago, 
said the restive royalists, and the 
Civil War had ended eight years be 
fore that. Seizing on the slightest 
pretext they began organizing propa 
ganda rallies. For a while it looked 
as if things might get out of hand. 
Then Franco cracked down. He took 
a tough, yet conciliatory, line to 
ward both groups. 

Calling a meeting of the Falange’s 
Political Junta, the party’s highest 
governing body, he told the assem- 
bled leaders that the demonstrations 
must stop and that Falange leader- 


ship must exert better control over | 
dissidents. He went on to state with | 


out mincing words that Spain is g 
ing to have a monarchy, so the 
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Falange might as well get used to 
the idea. Having administered the 
pill Franco then proceeded to gild it. 
He said that he would not permit the 
emergence of a monarchist party or 
the spreading of monarchist propa- 
ganda. The “Movement,” he said, 
will be the framework in which the 
future regime will be made to fit. 
“You will incorporate the future of 
Spain,” Franco told the Junta. But 
he added the warning that it was up 
to them to prove their competence. 

For the benefit of the Falange 
rank and file, Franco stated in 
Arriba, the party organ, that a re- 
stored monarchy would be required 
to identify itself with the present 
regime and its ideological concepts. 
It would be “neither liberal nor par- 
liamentarian.” 

Turning his attention to the mon- 
archists, Franco rapped them over 
the knuckles for promoting pro- 
royalist demonstrations. Three mem- 
bers of the nobility were each fined 
10,000 pesetas ($250). Then, in the 
same Arriba interview in which he 
had attempted to placate the Falange, 
Franco dashed cold water on mon- 
archist hopes of an early restoration 
by stressing the “life-long tenure” of 
his rule. Spain’s Caudillo is 62 and 
healthy. But the Generalissimo con- 
soled the monarchists somewhat by 
defending the memory of the late 
Alfonso XIII. For the first time in 
many years censorship permitted the 
papers to publish pictures of Spain’s 
last king. 

Now, six months after the Falan- 
gist-monarchist trouble started muss- 
ing up the country’s outward appear- 
ance of political conformity, Franco’s 
skillful handling of the rival factions 
seems to be paying off. Both groups 
have come out with unlooked-for con- 
cessions. 

On the Falange side the party’s 
Secretary-General, Raimundo Fer- 
nandez-Cuesta, produced a new defi- 
nition of the “Movement”—new, that 
is, as far as the Blue Shirts were con- 
cerned. At a rally in Bilbao, Fernan- 
dez-Cuesta informed his followers 
that the Movimiento embraces “all 
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those forces which united on July 
18, 1936, in the patriotic task of 
saving Spain from anarchy and Com- 
munism.” 

This was news to the Falangists 
for they have always considered the 
“Movement” as being the Falange, 
and nothing else. “El Movimiento, 
that’s us, the Falange,” party mili- 
tants have maintained over the years. 
Now they were being told that the 
Movimiento must be broadened to 
permit the inclusion of “all men of 
good will.” 

This was just what one particular 
group in the monarchist camp had 
been waiting for. They quickly pub- 
lished, in Madrid’s royalist paper 
ABC, an interview obtained from 
Don Juan in Portugal in which the 
Pretender for the first time expressed 
admiration for the “Movement” and 
Franco. “The monarchy has always 
favored the ideals of the Movi- 
miento,” he asserted, exhorting to 
unity “all Spaniards animated by the 
ideals of the National Movement.” 

Coming from a man who has 
bitterly attacked Franco and _ his 
regime, these words represented a 
sensational about-face. Don Juan 
had seized on Fernandez-Cuesta’s 
definition of Movimiento as a handle 
for readjusting his position vis-d-vis 
Franco. At the same time he used 
the interview to re-assert his claim 
to the throne: “The inheritance of 
my august father has devolved upon 
me,” he told ABC, glad of the chance 
to have his views published in Spain 
after years of censorship blackout. 

But the ABC bombshell has con- 
fused and split the monarchists. 
Those who have consistently advised 
Don Juan against accepting collabo- 
ration with Franco feel betrayed. 
Others who believe that the only way 
to get the monarchy back is to go 
along with Franco are pleased. In 
fact the latter group is credited with 
having pulled off the coup, for it’s no 
secret that their representatives have 
been meeting with Falangist leaders 
to talk things over. According to 
behind-the-scenes gossip this is what 


- happened: 


The pro-Franco monarchists knew 
of Fernandez-Cuesta’s impending 
concession: acknowledgement that 
the Movimiento is not exclusively 
Falangist. So they “pre-fabricated” 
the ABC interview, making it con- 
form with the new situation. Imme- 
diately after the Bilbao speech they 
quickly submitted the interview to 
Don Juan for approval. The Pre- 
tender accepted its general terms, 
made some minor changes, and re- 
quested that the interview be held 
for release until he had discussed the 
matter with various monarchists. But 
his statements were rushed into print 
anyhow, with the result that certain 
prominent members of the Spanish 
nobility are now very angry at not 
having been consulted. 

What induced Don Juan to accept 
the ABC interview? There are three 
possible explanations: 

1. The Pretender believes that an 
all-embracing Movimiento implies a 
steady watering-down of the Falange 
as a body-politic so that in time its 
more objectional traits will vanish. 

2. Feeling more and more rele- 
gated to the sidelines by the presence 
of his son in Madrid, Don Juan was 
anxious to remind Spaniards that he 
is the legal heir to the throne, and 
the ABC interview provided him with 
the opportunity to say so. Franco 
has been grooming 17-year-old Juan 
Carlos for the kingship, apparently 
intending to overlook the Pretender. 

3. Don Juan is having financial 
troubles, and had no choice. 

As for the Falange, it seems that 
the concession on the Movimiento 
issue will be compensated: The 
legitimacy and perpetuity of the 
Falange is to be incorporated into a 
new Spanish constitution now in the 
making. But whether this will buy 
off the wary die-hard elements in the 
party’s lower echelons remains to be 
seen. 

Meantime Franco’s position is as 
unassailable as ever. And he still 
hasn’t had to commit himself as to 
who he will eventually place on 
Spain’s vacant throne: Don Juan or 
Juan Carlos. 











The Tragic Case of Hildy McCoy 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


BosTon 
W HEN PRACTICABLE,” a 1951 
Massachusetts adoption law 
decrees, a child must be placed with 
parents of the same religion as the 
child or its mother. Court interpreta- 
tions of this law have frequently been 
criticized, and on one occasion ig- 
nored completely when the adopting 
parents disappeared from the state, 
but never resisted as dramatically 
for such an extended period as in 
the case of four-year-old Hildy Mc- 
Coy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis of 
Brookline, who are Jewish, think 
they have valid reasons for evading 
warrants for their arrest issued July 
1 after they refused to comply with 
a ruling by Judge James F. Reynolds 
requiring them to give up little Hildy 
to her natural mother, Mrs. Marjorie 
McCoy Doherty, a Roman Catholic. 
They are convinced that an arbitrary 
separation because of the religious 
factor is not “practicable” in terms 
of the child’s welfare. The mother 
plans to turn the girl over to the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau for adop- 
tion by a Catholic family. 

From a legal standpoint the Ellises 
appear to be fighting a losing battle. 
The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has already upheld Judge Reynolds. 
Two remaining hopes for the Ellises 
are that new light will be shed on 
the case or the courts will finally 
conclude that the extensive delay in 
the settlement of the case (it has been 
contested for about 3 years) may 
indeed have made it impracticable to 
cut off Hildy from the only parents 
she has ever known. 

Hildy came to the Ellises 10 days 
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after birth. The adoption was ar- 
ranged with Miss McCoy’s consent. 
According to Judge Reynold’s find- 
ings, Miss McCoy, a student nurse, 
“never saw her baby nor did she 
want to see her.” The father of the 
child, the judge reported, was a hos- 
pital interne, a Protestant. 

Several months later Miss McCoy 
was “upset” to find the baby had 
been placed with a Jewish family and 
promptly demanded the return of the 
child “so she could have her brought 
up a Catholic,” the judge said. The 
Ellises resisted Miss McCoy’s efforts, 
although they did offer to return 
Hildy if she herself would bring the 
child up. In the meantime Miss Mc- 
Coy married, became Mrs. Doherty 
and had one child. The Ellises have 
also promised that they would rear 
Hildy in the Catholic faith and send 
her to parochial schools if they were 
permitted to keep her. 

The Pilot, official organ of the 





DY AND THE ELLISES: A CHANGE OF RESIDENCE NOT UNLIKELY 


Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton, emphasizes that the doctor who 
helped place the child urged the 
Ellises to return the child to Miss 
McCoy when she first made the re- 
quest so that the child would not 
become attached to the Ellis family 
and make parting difficult. The Pilot 
now charges that the Ellises are 
using the affections of a little child 
to assist them. 

The hope of the Ellises for new 
evidence has been rewarded by the 
testimony (yet to be heard in court) 
of the nurse present at Hildy’s birth. 
She claims that Hildy’s natural 
mother knew then that the baby was 
to be placed with a Jewish family. 
Judge Reynolds has thus far refused 
to hear testimony on this aspect of 
the case until the Ellises come out of 
seclusion. 

The question of whether the law 
itself is constitutional has only in- 
frequently been raised in the tumult 
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surrounding the case. The Yale Law 
Journal, speaking of al! tate laws 
that prohibit the adoption of chil- 
dren by couples of another religion, 
said such laws were open to “serious 
constitutional objections.” 

Mandatory religious protection 
laws, the Journal said, appear to 
violate due process, freedom of re- 
ligion, and separation of church and 
state. The Journal maintained that 
children should be placed with co- 
religionists where they are as capable 
of caring for them as those of dif- 
ferent religion. “But where persons 
of different religion can provide bet- 
ter care the court or agency should 
be able to place across religious 
lines. Subordination of all other fac- 
tors affecting child welfare to re- 
ligious considerations would seem to 
deny children their right to due 
process of law. 

“One way of changing the religious 
afiliations of a child is to place it 
with persons of a different faith,” 
the Journal continues. “Since manda- 
tory religious requirements prevent 
parents from doing this, their right 
to control their children’s religious 
development is impaired.” 

Further, “where a parent consents 
to adoption by persons of a different 
religion, judicial denial based upon 
mandatory requirements amounts to 
establishment of the child’s religion 
in disregard of parental wishes.” 

The Ellises’ attorney by no means 
feels he has exhausted the legal re- 
courses within Massachusetts, but it 
is quite clear to observers that a test 
of the constitutionality of the law in 
the United States Supreme Court is 
being considered should all else fail. 
It is widely assumed that the Ellises 
will not now surrender the child un- 
der any circumstances. Mr. Ellis is 
the owner of a dry-cleaning business 
and apparently earns a comfortable 
living. Judge Reynolds said Hildy 
was well cared for and in a nice 
home atmosphere. It is not unlikely 
that the Ellises are seriously consid- 
ering uprooting their own business 
ties and resettling in a state with 
laws more favorable to their situation. 
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Sugar Companies Fight 


Unionism in Louisiana 
By Foust Richards 


New ORLEANS 
Ls “SUGAR BARONS” who operate 
in the cane growing parishes 
west of here are leading the fight 
against unionism in Louisiana. Re- 
cently they won an important victory. 
A CIO Packinghouse Workers local 
and 33 of its striking officers and 
members were found guilty of con- 
tempt of court for allegedly violating 
a no-picketing order of a St. James 
Parish judge. As a result, even pick- 
eting by families and friends of the 
union will not be allowed. The con- 
victed unionists, moreover, were each 
fined $150 and some of them also 
received short jail sentences. Their 
local was fined $1,000. 

When the union went out on April 
14 to back up demands for a 10-cent 
wage increase, the sugar companies, 
Godchaux and Colonial, quickly went 
to court in St. James Parish where 
Judge Clyde V. St. Amant granted 
them a preliminary injunction to for- 
bid picketing. The trial just con- 
cluded was an outgrowth of one 
company’s charges that the order 
had been violated. 

The company acted after five New 
Iberia oil field workers were beaten, 
the company claimed, by strikers 
who thought the men were scabs. 
The union denied any knowledge of 
the beatings. But Judge Walter B. 
Hamilin, sent down from New Or- 
leans to hear the case in Judge St. 
Amant’s absence, agreed with the 
company claims throughout. Not 
only did he announce even before 
the trial began that he had already 
made up his mind to grant a perma- 
nent no-picketing injunction to one 
of the firms, but he also allowed 
company attorneys to use as evidence 
wire recordings and movies made by 
company management. 


Judge Hamilin’s decision, 10 pages 
long, was filled with denunciation of 
the union. During the trial, he had 
excoriated the “Chicago bosses” who, 
he said, had directed the violence 
attendant on the strike. 

The whole situation must be 
viewed in the light of Louisiana 
politics. A “right-to-work” law took 
effect here in April. It was passed 
at the last regular session of the 
Legislature, largely at the insistence 
of the sugar companies and other 
wealthy planters. Rural legislators 
dared not vote against it. 

Having got what they wanted from 
the Legislature, the planters are now 
doing the same with the courts. How 
they are able to manage this is no 
mystery to Southern unionists, long 
accustomed to an unfriendly judici- 
ary. But even the case-hardened are 
a little surprised at the open affection 
displayed by the judge for the com- 
pany’s interest in this case. On the 
same day that the sugar strike de- 
cision was announced, a gossip col- 
umnist in the generally anti-labor 
New Orleans States ran the following 
item. 

“That apprehensive look Judge 
Walter Hamilin has been wearing 
has just about disappeared now that 
the sugar strike hearing is recessed. 
It showed up on his face when he 
discovered his friend, attorney Cicero 
Sessions, had spread the word all 
over Convent that Judge Hamilin was 
a marrying judge, available for wed- 
dings. (His Honor has never per- 
formed a marriage ceremony, doubt 
if he even knows how to start it.)” 

Cicero Sessions, whose horseplay 
provided the judge with such anxious 
moments during this important trial, 
is the attorney for one of the sugar 
companies. 
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GOTTINGEN 


SAYs No 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


GOTTINGEN, GERMANY 
\\=y= HOSE WHO CANNOT remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it.” The words are Santayana’s, 
who some 70 years ago lived in a Gottingen boarding- 
house. The rock-ribbed academic community of this 
German university town seems to have taken the maxim 
to heart. There was uproar here for more than a month: 
professors resigned, students demonstrated, ministers and 
special negotiators raced in and out from Bonn and 
Hannover. The case of Franz Leonhard Schliiter—a 
dynamic demagogic 34-year-old half-Jewish neo-Nazi— 
represented a painful, dramatic recovery of memory, 
unique in today’s Germany, which fusses busily with the 
present and does not look backward. “Shall we never 
cease repeating the sins and follies of our past?” the 
Rector of the University said. “Won’t we ever learn 
from what has happened before?” a student leader told 
me. Both had two historic dates in mind. 

1837 is the almost legendary year of the Gottingen 
story. Seven distinguished professors of the Georgia 
Augusta University (among them the Brothers Grimm) 
refused to accept the unconstitutional edicts of the King 
of Hannover, Ernst August (Victoria’s “nasty uncle”). 
They were charged with treason and summarily dis- 
missed; all died in exile. There are seven little university 
streets now named after them, but they have remained 
a tragic lost cause in German history. 

1930 is the second date: In that year, the Nazis first 
placed one of their own in a high State post. Wilhelm 
Frick, later hanged at Nuremberg, became Minister of 
Culture in the neighboring state of Thuringia. 

On May 27, 1955, it appeared that history might 
repeat itself. A conventional photograph of the new State 
government of Lower Saxony appeared in the morning 
papers. To the right of Heinrich Hellwege, who had 
been excused from Adenauer’s cabinet in order to guar- 
antee the “all-important” provincial coalition against the 
Social Democrats, stood a fat young man who beamed 
at the photographers and took special pride in his 
formal attire. He was the country’s youngest minister 
and he felt himself to be the “strongest man” in the 
cabinet. His days of glory were short-lived. Within a 
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py University cresists; defeats neo-Nazi. 


SIDEWALK MARKED BY GOTTINGEN STUDENTS 


week Schliiter had been forced to resign, and his name 
had become a battle-cry throughout Germany. 

That the professors and students of Gottingen Univer- 
sity dislodged him from his Ministry of Culture is ironic. 
The German academic community has made a fetish of 
being “unpolitical” and has consistently collaborated 
with the powers that be. “Professors, whores and ballet 
dancers,” the old King of Hannover had said, “can be 
had anywhere for money.” 

Yet on that Friday morning, when Schliiter became 
the first representative of the right-wing radical splinter 
groups to take high office in postwar Germany, a turning- 
point had been reached. The Rector of Gottingen Uni- 
versity, Professor Emil Woermann, announced his 
resignation and those of the seven deans. The Student 
Council announced a strike: Not a lecture would be 
attended that day. That evening 2,500 students (more 
than half the student body) marched in an old-fashioned 
torch-light parade to indicate their solidarity with the 
faculty protest. 

For the State Government in Hannover this was a 
shock. The voters had gone to the polls and registered 
their ballots—what more did they want? Parliament 
had now to rule, and the people had to accept. Prime 
Minister Hellwege spoke of “Staatsrdson,” that ominous 
phrase of German authoritarianism. Influential Bonn 
personalities tried to convince the heretics that they were 
shaking the foundations of law and order. “Where would 
we all be.” one politician said, “if everybody began to 
jump up and down whenever something displeased 
them?” 

Gottingen remained adamant. The new Minister of 
Culture was a man “without style and stature’”—a suspect 
figure who had been active in organizing anti-democratic 
sects—a publisher who had disseminated the views of 
old-time Gestapo chieftains, Gauleiters, and anti-Semitic 
ideologues. Hellwege demanded “incontrovertible evi- 
dence” of Schliiter’s unfitness. Rector Woermann said 
that he was not “a police agent who collected dossiers.” 
The Prime Minister pleaded that a conservative coalition 
would become difficult if Schliiter, who commands the 
Free Democratic fraction in the Lower Saxon parliament. 
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were alienated. The Rector said his only concern was for 
the dignity, reputation. and academic integrity of the 
Georgia Augusta. Schliiter had to go. 

Who was Franz Leonhard Schliiter? As I listened to 
his friends and foes. and then sat three hours with him 
in his living-room, a portrait of a most complicated, 
almost unbelievable personality emerged. He was born 
in a small Saxon town in 1921. His father was a 
“Prussian nationalist.” his mother was Jewish. His 
youth, after 1933, was full of frustration, He was not 
allowed “to play” with the boys in the Hitler-Jugend. 
When the war broke out. he enlisted to fight against 
France, was wounded and decorated; but he was broken- 
hearted to be mustered out when the Wehrmacht was 
ordered to eliminate “full-, half-, and quarter-Jews.” 
Every re-enlistment application was turned down, even 
though one, as he says, got as far as Hitler’s desk. So 
much enthusiasm could not go unrewarded, and he 
received special permission to study law at Gottingen 
on the condition of “exemplary political behavior.” By 
this time, his mother’s brother was in Buchenwald, his 
mother’s sister was in Theresienstadt; other members of 
the family had been done to death in the gas-chambers. 
Frau Schliiter herself was arrested in February 1945, 
but through the remarkable intervention, as her son 
relates it, of “a friendly Storm-Trooper” was released. 

When the Americans arrived, Schliiter was formally 
registered as an “anti-Nazi” and “victim of fascism” and 
installed as the Kriminalkommissar of the Gottingen 
police. Despite protests from the citizenry (the charges 
included everything from blackmail to corruption), he 
continued to serve the occupation powers, and 1948 
found him as a British-hired expert on “public opinion 
research” assigned to look into the alarming rise of 
neo-Nazi sentiment in the Wolfsburg area. The unknown 
demagogue who was haranguing the returned prisoners- 
of-war employed in the Volkswagen factory, and whom 
he was now to investigate, was—Schliiter himself. The 
British banned him from public life for a year. 

But a new political career had begun for Schliiter. 
He began with the Deutsche Rechtspartei, slipped out of 
a libel suit (the DRP chief, von Thadden, had to pay 
the damages for Schliiter’s wild campaign charges), and 
went on to found the Nationale Rechte. Lower Saxony 
—despite its decent Social Democratic government under 
Heinrich Kopf which lasted for ten years—had become 
the spawning-ground for a half-dozen jitney Fiihrers: 
Dorls, whose splinter group was soon outlawed by the 
Supreme Court as “totalitarian and subversive”; Réssler, 
alias Dr. Richter, who was ejected from his seat in the 
Bundestag, arrested and convicted; ex-General Remer, 
who served a prison term and then fled the country. 
Schliiter, despite some local electoral triumphs on the 
basis of his appeal to former Hitler enthusiasts (the 
Hannover Presse quotes him as saying, “National Social- 
ism was the healthiest movement of the century”), 
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sensed the danger. He shifted his party allegiance to the 
Free Democrats, and he established a publishing house in 
Gottingen. When in May 1955, after the fall of the Kopf 
government, the conservative and rightist forces needed 
a candidate for the Cultural Ministry, there, on hand, was 
the FDP stalwart and “distinguished publisher.” As a 
Hannover editor remarked: “They had nobody else who 
ever read a book.” 

When the Gottingen students published an annotated 
bibliography of his titles and authors, a gasp went up 
from the University community. Among Schliiter’s 
spokesmen were Franz von Papen, who had convinced 
Hindenburg to make Hitler Chancellor; General 
Guderian, who took command of the war effort as a 
“loyalist officer” after the July 20 conspiracy; Maurice 
Bardéche, the French anti-Semite who was convicted in 
Paris; Rudolph Diels, the first chief of the Gestapo; 
Hans Grimm, in whose notorious “Reply to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury” the Nazi regime is seen in terms 
of progress, health, and mutual self-help; Professor 
Herman Pongs, who had developed the literary theory of 
Shakespeare and Schiller as forerunners of National 
Socialism; Dr. Herbert Grabert, whose violent pam- 
phleteering placed him at the head of the faction of 
embittered teachers permanently excluded from all 
German classrooms; Dietrich Klagges, the Nazi official 
in Brunswick who made Hitler a German citizen in 1932; 
Professors Klaus Wilhelm Rath, Franz Koch and Karl 
Siegert, authors of four standard Nazi works on the 
“Aryan question” (Goethe and the Jews, Jewry and Eco- 
nomics, On Breaking Jewish Financial Influence, etc.). 

When I suggested that these titles from a man whose 
own family had been in Hitler’s concentration camps 
constituted a psychological puzzle for the outside world, 
Schliiter said: “The shift is not mine! The world has 
shifted! The break lies in the times!” When I inquired 
whether it had ever occurred to him to put out a book 
like Anne Frank’s Diary, he indicated that he would 
have nothing to do with “paid governmental propaganda” 
and made no bones about his feeling that his authors 
had “more important things” to say. 

In the stormy Landtag session in Hannover which I 
sat in on, Schliiter’s party friends pulled every stop in 
his defense. “The old Nazis are starting a new program 
against this man!” Mysterious “wire-pullers from the 
outside” had manipulated the whole thing. “The students 
may have sung Gaudeamus igitur, but they only thought 
it was the Latin translation of ‘Workers of the world, 
unite!’” The worst fears of Gottingen were being ful- 
filled—namely that a struggle would only “reopen old 
wounds,” that the whole affair would “degenerate into 
mudslinging.” 

Rector Woermann was the main target. “Here I have a 
document,” shouted one Schliiter advocate; “it is a 
university report dating from the year 1938,” and he 
proceeded to read the names of the Jewish professors 
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who had at that time been summarily dismissed. “The 
signature under that report—”, he concluded, “—is 
Woermann.” 

In Gottingen, I called on the Rector and asked him 
about this. Woermann is a keen-witted, dynamic little 
man in his middle fifties, and one of the country’s 
leading agricultural scientists. He had, in fact, been one 
of the experts to whom Carl Goerdeler had turned 
during the wartime anti-Hitler resistance; Goerdeler was 
arrested and hanged, Woermann was sent to Ravens- 
brueck concentration camp. 

“Yes,” said the Rector, “I was a member of the Nazi 
party in those turbulent days at the University of Halle. 
Only as such, I supposed, could one have some influence 
to prevent the worst from happening. But I want to 
make no excuses for myself. As I told Schliiter, when 
the Prime Minister asked me to meet him, ‘We have all 
been sinners.’ We have made grievous mistakes, and in 
attempting to correct them we have made others. After 
the war, the Russians liberated me and asked for my 
help in the reconstruction of the Soviet Zone. I worked 
on the food program and the rationing system which the 
Communists needed; but soon I saw again how in- 
tolerably wrong it all was. In October 1948, I packed 
my wife and five children in potato sacks and smuggled 
ourselves out across the Iron Curtain. . . 

“And now another crisis has set in. What should one 
do? Keep quiet and go along with things? Pretend that 
the whole affair is none of our business and go on 
puttering in our laboratories? No, the time comes in a 
man’s life when he has to make a decision. I told my 
faculty and our students that they needed to take no 
risks themselves, that I would act alone if necessary. 
This time I would act: I would protest, I would resign. 
I would not take a new burden of guilt upon my soul 
again.” 

The Gottingen decision was electrifying. From Nobel 
Prizewinners Otto Hahn and Werner Heisenberg came 
messages of support and sympathy. From Heidelberg, 
Tuebingen, Freiburg and Marburg came telegrams of 
academic solidarity. In the wise words of one of Ger- 
many’s distinguished historians, Herman Heimpel, “Wir 
haben alle einen Nachholbedarf an Zivilcourage.”—We 
all need to do some catching up on courage, on civic 
responsibility. 

The triumph of the University of Gottingen may well 
serve as a psychological turning-point in the develop- 
ment of Germany’s democratic consciousness. One 
Gottingen professor confessed with disarming frankness: 
“I signed the protest, I watched the strike, I am thrilled 
by the victory—but it has all come as a bewildering 
surprise to me. I didn’t know we were so anti-Nazi. I 
didn’t think we had that much guts. I never dreamed 
that a handful of individuals could actually do something 
or change anything.” 

The Gottingen affair has certainly clarified the picture 


of the complicated forces on the German home front. 
The old conception of the battle was one between Nazis 
and anti-Nazis, the pure and the good vs. the guilty and 
the compromised. Now we know that the lines are drawn 
somewhat differently. There is in Germany today a broad 
front of popular forces, which includes the compromised 
and the reformed, the two-time losers and the frightened 
bystanders, most of whom can be counted on for bitter 
resistance against the comeback of the unregenerate and 
unreconstructed. It is, possibly, a less attractive and 


glamorous line-up, what with “ex-Nazis” leading the " 


battle against “neo-Nazis,” but it remains a more practi- 
cal one for the containment of authoritarian radicalism. 

The “battle of Gottingen” has also thrown light on 
the dangers of German domestic politics. Alarming and 
distressing has been (1) that a “bourgeois-liberal” 


political party could be penetrated by the authoritarians a 


from within; and (2) that such a corrupted apparatus 
could, in the parliamentary horse-trading, come to com- 
mand key-balance-of-power positions. The causes lie in 
the special character of the German electoral system and 
the strange development of a kind of multi-party dic- 
tatorship. Political hacks get into office on the basis of 
patched-together majorities, put on striped pants and 
silver ties, ride around in an official black Mercedes- 
Benz, and think of themselves inevitably as the Obrigkeit, 
the ruling class. 

What is beginning to grow up in Germany, in the 
absence of an alert civic consciousness, is an arrogant 
parliamentary absolutism. Such voices of the people as 
come occasionally to be heard are taken as disturbing 
noises outside the Diet windows. A hundred years after 
Ernst August, the sovereigns in Hannover (and some- 
times even in Bonn) acted with the same contempt for 
challenges to established authority. The people had better 
recognize that the men in the capital are their best 
representatives—and so, in the name of the sanctity of 
parliamentary government, “the people’s choice” turns 
out to be a shabby neo-Nazi who dared not run in his 
home town and received in all a total of 1,500 votes! 

I wonder whether, in the light of this, I should have 
been so puzzled in Gottingen to find that even in victory 
the democratic forces seemed plagued by a note of 
defeatist Weltschmerz. They could hardly believe that 
they won out; they were depressed by the fact that the 
battle had to be fought at all. To have to fight—to 
protest, to strike, to get a bit dirty and bloody in the 
scrap—was so alarming that even a happy ending was, 
strangely enough, no consolation. 

The “Schliiter case” indicated once again that the 
new German democracy has elements of considerable 
dynamism and devotion. But they still hesitate to face 
the responsibility of their strength, and to learn to 
treasure their triumphs. A few more such achievements 
as the rout of Franz Leonhard Schliiter and German 
liberals may yet come to feel that all is not lost. 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


BRAZILIAN CAMPAIGN 
GETS UNDER WAY 


Three divergent forces are vying for the Presidency 


RAZIL’S MUDDLED Presidential 
Bection campaign is now begin- 
ning to develop along fairly definite 
lines. The four principal political ele- 
ments in the country are aligned be- 
hind three different candidates. It is 
still too early, however, to predict 
the likely victor. 

Although Getulio Vargas commit- 
ted suicide almost a year ago, his 
shadow still hangs over the country 
which he ruled, off and on, for two- 
and-a-half decades. His supporters 
make up two parties—the Partido 
Social Democratico and the Partido 
Trabalhista. In the present campaign 
they have joined forces under the 
leadership of ex-Governor Kubit- 
schek of Minas Gerais state, a Social 
Democratico who is a candidate for 
the Presidency, and Joao Goulart 
(“Jango”), a Trabalhista and for- 
mer Labor Minister of Vargas, who 
is running for the Vice Presidency. 

This is a strong ticket. Vargas’s 
dramatic suicide, with its accom- 
panying letters, was designed to leave 
the rank and file with the picture of 
a martyred Getulio who died trying 
to do his best for Brazil’s humble. In 
addition to the mistica of Getulio, 
the two Vargasista candidates have 
considerable personal _ followings. 
Kubitschek built up a strong political 
machine while Governor of Minas. 
Jango is an accomplished demagogue 
who succeeded in capturing the 
imagination of at least some of those 
who had become disillusioned with 
Vargas, 

Finally, the Kubitschek-Goulart 
ticket has the backing of the Com- 
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munists. For some time before Var- 
gas’s death, the Communists were 
working allies of Goulart, who, as 
one Communist leader told me a year 
ago, had a program which was 
“parallel” to that of the Communists. 
While the Communists are not a ma- 
jor factor in terms of electoral sup- 
port, their energy, drive and propa- 
ganda techniques can undoubtedly be 
of considerable use to the ticket. 

The second candidate is Etelvino 
Lins. He was nominated by the third 
element in Brazilian politics, the 
Uniao Democratica Nacional, which 
represents the conservative elements 
that were pushed to one side by 
Getulio Vargas. He undoubtedly will 
also be supported by the anti-Vargas 
faction of the Partido Social Demo- 
cratico. Lins is a second-rate figure 
in Brazilian politics, a one-time mem- 
ber of the famous “Tenente” group 
—young army officers in the 1920s 
of left-wing nationalist orientation, 
who as individuals have played a 
leading role in the country’s politics 
since then. He is not likely to inspire 
any high degree of enthusiasm even 
among his own followers. His vote 
may be large enough to defeat one of 
the other nominees, but it will hardly 
be enough for him to win. 

The third candidate is the only 
active military man in the race. Par- 
adoxically, though, General Juarez 
Tavora is the one man in the race 
thus far who comes nearest to being 
a progressive democrat. Although 
himself an old timer, the general rep- 
resents the fourth important element 
in Brazilian politics—those who want 


to end the 25-year-old habit of ori- 
enting the country’s political life in 
terms of pro- and anti-Vargasism. 

Tavora was one of the Tenentes’ 
principal leaders 30 years ago. As a 
young military man he took a lead- 
ing part in the famous revolt of the 
Prestes Column, which marched 
back and forth through the hinter- 
land of Brazil for two-and-a-half 
years in the late 1920s. After the 
1930 Revolution which put Vargas 
in the Presidency, he was named 
commander of the Northeast Military 
Region. There he attempted to es- 
tablish a Brazilian Socialist party, 
which in fact turned out to be con- 
cretely nationalist and only vaguely 
socialist. It went out of business after 
a few months. Tavora did not aban- 
don the army for full-time political 
life; in the early 1950s he was still 
commander of the military academy 
and head of the President’s military 
household. 

Tavora has the backing of only 
two small _ political parties—the 
Christian Democrats and the Social- 
ists. (The present Socialist party of 
Brazil, a more or less orthodox so- 
cialist party, should not be confused 
with the General’s older party, or 
with the Partido Social Democratico, 
which does not have the slightest 
socialist tinge). Both of these parties 
are post-Vargas phenomena; they 
have their principal followings in 
the state of Sao Paulo. 

Although the Christian Democrats 
and Socialists only represent a small 
minority of the voting public, their 
chances should not be underesti- 
mated. They may be able to create 
something which has been sorely 
lacking in Brazilian politics during 
the last decade, a political grouping 
which is not primarily concerned 
with its attitude towards Getulio Var- 
gas, but rather is trying to work out 
an answer to the pressing problems 
of Brazil’s rapidly industrializing 
economy. If they can rally the sup- 
port of those who are disgusted with 
the traditional Vargas-anti- Vargas 
dichotomy, they stand a good chance 
of victory. They may also be able to 
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win those in the Vargas camp who 
are interested in real social progress 
rather than demagoguery, and those 
in the anti-Vargas camp who are not 
completely blind to social ideas and 
realize that anti-Vargasism is not a 
sufficient political program—particu- 
larly now that Vargas is dead. 

Tavora, moreover, seems to have 
the blessing of the Brazilian army. 
To appreciate the importance of this 
one must know the role of the army 
in the nation’s political life. Ever 
since it overthrew the Empire in 
1889, the army has looked upon it- 
self as the guardian of Republican 
constitutionalism. In the last decade 
the Army has consistently favored 
orderly constitutional government. 
When Vargas, after promising Presi- 
dential elections for December 1945, 
tried to go back on his promise, the 
army ousted him. Although loyal 
enough when he returned to office in 
1950, in the summer of 1954 it sug- 
gested that Vargas take a long vaca- 
tion and give the Vice President a 
chance to straighten out the nation’s 
chaotic political and financial situa- 
tion, thus precipitating Getulio’s 
suicide. 

The army does not want another 
Vargas as President. It has unoffi- 
cially let it be understood that Jango 
Goulart is “unacceptable” either as 
President or Vice President. It is 
likely, therefore, that Juarez Tavora 
has entered the race in an attempt 
to rally all of those opposed to the 
Kubitschek-Goulart ticket. 

If he is elected, General Tavora 
will have to work without a major- 
ity in Congress which is about 
evenly divided between the Vargas 
and the old-fashioned anti-Vargas 
forces. The groups supporting him 
represent only a small element in 
both houses. Thus his success as chief 
executive would probably depend on 
how good a politician he turned out 
to be in his relations with Congress, 
and upon the degree to which he 
would be able to appeal to the people 
over the heads of the legislators. 

There is a fourth man who may 
enter the race. A perpetual candidate 


for the Presidency, Adhemar de 
Barros was for a long time Interven- 
tor and then Governor of the state of 
Sao Paulo. He is a man who became 
very rich while serving under Var- 
gas’s dictatorship in the 1930s and 
early 1940s. He has a well-oiled po- 
litical machine and has been trying 
for the last ten years to become 
President of Brazil. In 1950 he was 
bought off by Vargas, who agreed to 
name a member of Adhemar’s Pro- 
gressive Social party, Joao Cafe 
Filho, as the Vice Presidential nomi- 
nee on his ticket. Adhemar would 
probably attract more votes from the 
Kubitschek-Goulart ranks than from 
any other group. 

President Joao Cafe Filho has not 
taken sides in the race. In his youth 
a radical, he has presided over a 
conservative “caretaker” adminis- 
tration during the last year. He has 
promised that the October election 
will be conducted honestly, and so 
long as the army continues to back 
up this promise he will probably be 
able to carry it through. 

All of this political drama is tak- 
ing place against a background of 
economic crisis. Brazil has suffered 
from severe inflation ever since 
World War II. This has been caused 
by rapid  industrialization—which 
has made Brazil the leading manu- 
facturing nation in Latin America 
—and by the fact that agriculture 
has not kept pace with urban devel- 
opment. The situation has been com- 
plicated during the last year by the 
fall in coffee prices. Despite the di- 
versification of her economy over the 
last 15 to 20 years, coffee has re- 
mained Brazil’s chief export. 

The very high coffee prices of the 
early 1950s reversed a 15-year trend 
of decline in the coffee industry. The 
low prices of the 1930s started a 
process of decline in coffee output. 
Coffee trees were uprooted to make 
way for cotton, sugar and other 
crops. Starting about 1950, however, 
this process was reversed. During a 
period of about four years there was 
again feverish development of cof- 
fee in the western parts of the states 


of Sao Paulo and Parana. The up- 
shot is that all of these new trees, 
which take four to five years to come 
into production, are now beginning 
to produce berries, and the prospect 
for the next few years is again one 
of overproduction and low prices. 

Whoever is elected President in 
October—or seizes power before then 
—will have to come to grips with 
these serious economic problems. If 
the new chief executive really is se- 
rious about improving conditions, he 
will have to take steps to increase 
the nation’s agricultural output— 
particularly of grains and other food- 
stuffs. Greater stress will have to be 
placed on developing transportation 
facilities into the great plains of the 
Lower Amazon Valley. It is reported 
that vast lands in this area, capable 
of producing grains and meat, await 
only the people to grow them and 
the means of getting products to the 
markets along the coast. 

In addition to transportation, a 
system of homesteading and a seri- 
ous program of immigration will 
probably be called for. Ever since 
the war Brazilian governments have 
talked about immigration, but none 
of them has done anything serious 
about it. A program of agrarian re- 
form will also be necessary. 

The October election will set the 
pattern of Brazil’s development for 
some time in the future. A victory 
for Kubitschek will probably mean 
a continuation of the Vargas policies 
of demagoguery, with perhaps an 
admixture of Communist influence 
which did not exist in the Vargas 
Administration. (Granting, of course, 
that the army allows the Kubitschek- 
Goulart combination to take office.) 
A victory for Lins and the conserva- 
tives will probably mean less dema- 
goguery but very little energetic at- 
tack on the problems which have to 
be faced. All in all, a victory for 
Juarez Tavora, in spite of his prob- 
able weakness in Congress, repre 
sents the most likely chance of 4 
regime which will seriously try to 
cope with the problems generated by 
Brazil’s growing pains. 
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By Bertram D. Wolfe 


MoM RESEARCH on Achmed Amba and the Litvinov 
papers awakened in me an interest in a whole in- 
dustry engaged in the fabrication of pseudo-revelations 
concerning what goes on behind the Iron Curtain. 

As I traced back work after work, I found that almost 
always the trail led to Paris, then vanished. Just as the 
death of Litvinov, and the publication of the Litvinov 
interview by Dick Hottelet, followed by the death of 
Kollontay and memoirs by her old friend, Marcel Body, 
revealing her oppositional moods, would appear to have 
suggested the Litvinov Papers and Kollontay’s role in 
transmitting them, so every sensational event with its 
attendant publicity found its echo in fabricated revela- 
tions, memoirs, confessions. 

When Beria was purged, Bessedovsky wrote an absurd 
account in a Paris journal of being summoned to go out 
in an outboard boat off the Mediterranean coast of 
Southern France to meet a muffled figure who descended 
to a skiff from a sumptuous yacht and assured him that 
he was the “escaped” Lavrenti Beria. Shortly after, a 
manuscript turned up and was offered for sale, purport- 
ing to be from the hand of David Beria, Lavrenti’s 
nephew and former Deputy Minister of Security in 
Georgia, now escaped to write his revelations. So far, no 
takers. 

The flight of Soviet officers brought a similar crop of 
hoaxes, the most successful of which were Cyril Kalinov: 
Les Maréchaux Soviétiques vous parlent (which was pub- 
lished by Stock in Paris in 1950); Ivan Krylov: Ma 
carriére 4 l'état majeur sovietique, which managed to get 
not only French but also English publication (under the 
title Soviet Staff Officer, Falcon Press) but has so far 
been rejected by American publishers; and Andrei 
Vlassov: J’ai choisi la potence (which appeared on the 
market after Vlassov’s execution and was published in 
Paris by Editions Univers in 1947). Krylov’s book was 
actually accepted for publication in New York by the 
Philosophical Library, 1951, then withdrawn by the pub- 
lisher when the London Times published evidence that 
some 45 passages of Krylov’s revelations had been lifted 
almost verbatim from Allen and Muratoff: The Russian 
Campaigns of 1941-43 (Penguin Books, 1944). 
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Adventures in Forged 
Sovietica 


Some true literary detective stories 


(Last of three articles) 


Many of these forgeries were first exposed in France’s 
most serious journal of Russian studies, Le Bulletin de 
L’ Association d’Etudes et d’Informations Politiques Inter- 
nationales, which actually devotes a regular section under 
a standing rubric, “Memento de la ‘guerre froide,’” to 
this work of historical sanitation. The section is con- 
cerned with “les faux documents, les faux mémoires, les 
fausses confidences, qui pullulent sur le marché du livre 
and dans les kiosques a journaux.” 

In its pages I found a study of My Uncle Joe, which 
was published in France, Germany, England, the United 
States and other countries, and serialized in various 
magazines. The authenticity of the book and the existence 
of its purported author, Budu Svanidze, are vouched 
for in a foreword by Gregory Bessedovsky. I must say 
that I nearly fell for that one myself: When I read it, I 
was inclined to think of it as the meager memoirs of a 
genuine nephew, obviously inflated and spiced up to 
make it more marketable. But the Bulletin, which on its 
masthead shortens its name to B.E./.P.1., declared that 
the only son of Stalin’s brother-in-law, Alexander Sva- 
nidze, was not even named Budu but, having been born 
about the time when the American, John Reed, was 
being buried under the Kremlin wall, was christened 
John Reed Svanidze. However, the book was so success- 
ful that a sequel is being offered to publishers under the 
title, Staline m’a dit. 

Other collectors’ items which I found in the Memento 
de la guerre froide section of B.E.I.P.I. include a letter 
of Jan Masaryk, published in Combat and certified to by 
the false Krylov; a Stalin Testament, which appeared a 
month after his death; a series signed Ilya Molin, entitled 
Petais le confident de Malenkov; an inside account of 
secret meetings between Tito and Stalin under the title 
Les deux Joseph; a new series of Stalin-Tito letters, and 
many other marvels which are as timely as they are 
impudent and nonsensical. 

These pseudo-revelations are in many styles, from 
various hands. There is an international ring of fabrica- 
tors, translators, writers of introductory certifications, 
and a single marketing agency to sell them in London, 
Berlin, New York and elsewhere. But, with the exception 
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of Achmed Amba’s adventures, virtually all of them 
could properly carry the stamp: Made in Paris. Fre- 
quently they quote each other in footnotes, or give ad- 
vance buildups or commendations of such character that, 
if the reader accepts the authenticity of the work he is 
reading, he will be prepared to expect and welcome a 
forthcoming work. 

This strange industry would appear to serve three im- 
portant functions, important at least to some or all of 
those engaged in its operation. 

The first, and most obvious, is to make money. After 
totaling up the number of first serializations, publications 
in France, in England and Germany, and occasionally in 
the United States, Italy and Latin America, and the sub- 
stantial sums paid by American magazines for options, 
which after investigation they did not pick up, I am con- 
vinced that the industry is profitable. 

The second function is harder to pin down. On the 
surface, all these revelations would appear to be anti- 
Soviet. But they are anti-Soviet in a vulgar, spicy, boule- 
vard fashion: full of references to drinking bouts, Lucul- 
lan feasts, lechery, international Jewish conspiracies, 
black-marketing, random sadistic cruelties and trigger- 
happy pistol firings at vanishing targets in the dark. But 
virtually all of them, in more subtle fashion, serve a 
directly opposite purpose. Typical is the picture of Joseph 
Stalin that emerges in such distant and stylistically un- 
related works as Achmed Amba, Budu Svanidze, and Lit- 
vinov. The real cruelties and the orgies always concern 
subordinates, particularly subordinates who have since 
died or been purged. But, despite a certain capricious- 
ness and hot temper, Stalin turns out to be a good hus- 
band, a good father, a good Georgian, a good lover of 
Georgian foods, wines, songs, a good cook, a good man 
to dogs, children, his daughter, his wife, his nephew, and 
the possessor of various other everyday qualities which 
tend to normalize and humanize the total state and its 
dictator. 

Thus, to take only the Litvinov Journal: The real 
dirty work is done by Yagoda, Yezhov, etc., but not by 





THE WHEREABOUTS OF MR. DULLES 


Dulles Spending Weekend in Washington.— Newspaper 
headline. 


Dulles is in London, 
Checking British views. 
Dulles is in Paris, 
Which is hardly news. 


Dulles is in Tokyo, 
Dulles is in Rome. 

Here, though, come the headlines: 
Dulles is at home. 


—Richard Armour 





Stalin. Yezhov informs Litvinov that Stalin does not 
know who is to be arrested. The blood purges, which 
have made such an ineradicable impression on the con- 
sciousness and conscience of the world that they have 
perpetually to be justified anew, are given various 
rational explanations. The General Staff purges, which 
are placed by “Litvinov” in the wrong year (!), are 
suggested to have headed off a military coup, which 
simply had to be nipped in the bud before war came. 
Rosenglotz confesses to Litvinov his own, Smilga’s and 
Piatakov’s guilt, and Litvinov hints that Blumkin re. 
turned to Russia with instructions from Trotsky to 
assassinate Stalin. When Yezhov “has found evidence,” 
Litvinov “cannot help thinking of the concern Stalin 
showed for Piatakov’s health during his illness in 1931.” 

Since Litvinov, more than any other Soviet leader, is 
regarded by the world as free from responsibility for the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact, the hints that this was a historical 
necessity are particularly efficacious. Other passages jus- 
tify the betrayal of the promises to Benes (“He claimed 
that he could bring about a coup d’état in Moscow 
through [break in the manuscript]. . . . I thought the let: 
ter was a falsification. Unfortunately it proved to be 
genuine.” 

Stalin comes out very well indeed. “This man has 
nerves of steel. . . . It is what our country and our age 
need. . . . He never loses his temper. . . . Koba is a cynic 
but his knowledge of the masses is undeniable. No leader 
of our party, not even Ilyich, has understood the masses 
better. . . . Koba used to feed in cheap eating houses... 
drank in low dives with workers . . . slept under the same 
roof with the people whom Ilyich idealized . . . knows 
what is good for them.” 

These various revelations interlock and reinforce each 
other. Thus, Budu Svanidze’s memoirs were ridiculed for 
saying that Svetlana, Stalin’s daughter, went to the Wash- 
ington Embassy under Litvinov to learn English. Critics 
pointed out that she was too young, and that the Russian 
and American secret police would have so surrounded 
her goings and comings to protect the dictator’s daugh- 
ter, that the secret would have come out before. Now 
“Litvinov” himself “confirms” her Washington journey! 

Once these source materials have established a point, 
there are not lacking more scholarly works to make use 
of it in footnotes. Thus Deutscher has “documented” 
some of his conclusions about Stalin and Stalinism in 
passages from the false Svanidze, while Professor Carr 
has solemnly certified to the “importance” and “authen- 
ticity at least in part” of the impudent Litvinov forgery. 

The third, and to my way of thinking, the most impor- 
tant role played by this species of literature, at least in 
France where the business is booming, is that by a sort 
of literary-historical Gresham’s Law, these spicy, easily 
read and bemusing concoctions tend to discredit and 
drive out of circulation the more serious studies of the 
secretive history and real nature of the Soviet regime. 
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The Private Diary of a Public Servant. 


By Martin Merson. 
Macmillan. 171 pp. $3.00. 


THIs Is an extraordinarily menda- 
cious little book about a period in 
Washington as disgracefully leader- 
less as any our history is likely to 
record. The author, who spent a 
shameful few months in the illusion 
th:t he was a cut above the rest of 
the terrorized unfortunates involved 
in the debacle of the U.S. informa- 
tio program, has chosen a title 
particularly inappropriate for his ex- 
pose: The book he has produced is 
no true diary, nor does a five-month 
term of confused ignominy in the 
capital qualify him as a public ser- 
vant. Too many American citizens 
till bear the painful responsibility of 
the title with honor. 

Martin Merson came to Washing- 
ton in March 1953, as the assistant 
to Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president 
of Temple University, who had been 
asked by John Foster Dulles to take 
over the State Department’s infor- 
mation activities in the new Eisen- 
hower Administration. This was 
after everybody else who had been 
offered the job had shied away. 

The book, recounting the experi- 
ences of the two men, is replete with 
instances of the fear, confusion and 
hypocrisy that cost the U.S. reputa- 
tion abroad so much during the 
book-burning illness of two years 
ago. It shows how neither Dulles nor 
President Eisenhower, nor anybody 
else in the White House, stood up 
for the American principle of rug- 
ged individualism when it was under 
attack by Senator McCarthy, and 
how only Merson and Johnson, but 
Particularly Merson, rode the white 
charger like St. George against Mc- 
Carthy’s dragons, Cohn and Schine. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Betrayal of the ‘Voice’ 


Reviewed by Theodore Kaghan 


Former public-affairs officer, U. S. 
High Commissioner’s Office in Germany 


As one who was directly involved 
in the debacle, it seems to this re- 
viewer that Merson leaves out more 
than he tells, and that what he leaves 
out would in many instances prove 
him to be much less the abused 
knight than he implies he was. As 
it is, he does a neat, unchivalrous 
job on his chief, Dr. Johnson. To 
hear him tell it, Dr. Johnson was a 
real sweet guy, but when it came to 
fighting or even to thinking, he had 
to leave it to Merson. In the few 
instances where Merson does allow 
Johnson to speak for himself, one 
gets the impression that it is only for 
purposes of invidious comparison. 
There’s a lot of reverse English in 
this little book. 

The sad fact is that the State De- 
partment’s Information Administra- 
tion was vulnerable to McCarthy or 
any other marauding demagogue 
when the Republicans came to Wash- 
ington. It was unclean with bureau- 
cracy and empire-building and tend- 
ing more and more to tricks and 
gadgets and empty gestures. There 
were too many people in it—and 
in the State Department—who con- 
fused humbug and _ phrase-making 
with principles, too many petty 
bureaucrats who had found com- 
fortable niches, too many adminis- 
trators administrating each other and 
as many people as they could build 
into their tables of organization. It 
was almost as busy writing job des- 
criptions and justifications for its 
own existence, in whole and in part, 
as it was producing propaganda. It 
was a little soft and it had no leader- 
ship. But there still was more than 
enough integrity in its personnel to 


make it function amazingly well, and 
if there was anything more insidious 
than mediocrity eating away at its 
vitals, it was never exposed. 

When Merson and Johnson ar- 
rived on the scene, Cohn and Schine 
and McCarthy had already been at 
work and play and the feathers were 
flying. The book-burning had _ be- 
gun, the celebrated know-nothing 
directive banning the use overseas 
of the works of “any controversial 
persons, Communists, fellow-travelers 
et cetera” had been conceived and 
spawned, and America’s moral pres- 
tige, on which much of its strength 
abroad was based, was already on 
the decline. 

Between the lines of Merson’s in- 
dignant and disillusioned historiette 
of how he fought in the dark for 
truth and justice, it is clear to any- 
one familiar with the agonies and 
abortions of the Government’s in- 
formation and propaganda efforts 
over the years that the well-meaning 
gentlemen from Temple came to the 
slaughter not altogether convinced 
that it was a bad thing. 

It was the naive Johnson who said, 
according to Merson, “McCarthy 
wants to see the Voice work properly. 
So do I.” It was Johnson, accord- 
ing to Merson, who told Scott Me- 
Leod, the State Department’s security 
officer, to give him a list of anyone 
he thought ought to be fired and 
Johnson would fire. Both Johnson 
and Merson, by Merson’s own admis- 
sion, were under the impression that 
a major overhauling of the informa- 
tion program was necessary, and 
they were ready to go a long way 
with Joe McCarthy because they 





thought he could read a_ political 
compass. To hear them tell it, they 
were going to put the program into 
the cold-war business. By the time 
they discovered that the cold war 
was the program’s main concern, but 
by no means McCarthy’s, they were 
already on the way out, propelled, 
as Merson ruefully admits, by some 
ungrateful pushing from the White 
House. 

As crusaders, their ignorance of 
the facts of political life can be ex- 
cused. and it is understandable that 
they could come to Washington con- 
vinced everything was a mess that 
had to be cleaned up. But Merson 
lays it on a bit too thick. Through- 
out the book one finds references to 
his pious shock of discovery that 
expediency sometimes has valuable 
firepower in the Washington jungle. 
In among the foliage, however, one 
can glimpse the author at luncheon 
and dinners with Cohn and Schine 
and Joe McCarthy and other syn- 
thetic patriots and bona fide char- 
latans. being just as eagerly expe- 
dient as the next one, if not more 
so. But the split personality is not 
an uncommon sight in Washington. 

This is the kind of book that in- 
cludes numerous 
showing the author being stalwart 
but which lacks pertinent related 
texts of memos that might not. It is 
a book that assassinates character 
with booby-trapped compliments such 
as Merson pays Johnson and his 
successor, Theodore Streibert. It is 
a book that snipes, that tells half- 
truths with pious eyes raised to hea- 
ven, that recounts lost battles as if 
only the author died on his feet 
fighting. betrayed on every side. 

Let it be stated for the record 
that Merson has a few kind words 
to say about this reviewer’s role in 
the information program, and that 
the author might legitimately expect 
kinder treatment from him. The 
emasculation of the U.S. propaganda 
machine, however, calls for some 
harsh words, not polite commisera- 
tion. Merson assisted in that emas- 
culation by compromising with evil 


texts of memos 
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when it confronted him, and his kind 
words two years later absolve him 
in no degree from the guilt of re- 
treat and surrender when his staff 
was being decimated for want of 
protective leadership. Nor was the 
political cowardice of his superiors, 
all the way up the line into the White 
House, moral justification for his 
own admitted toadying. 

Most of this confession concerns 
itself with the national indignity of 
the book-burning and Merson’s 
none-too-brave efforts to put the fire 
out, but there is also mention of the 
disgraceful fraud Cohn and Schine 
perpetrated on the American tax- 
payer by frightening responsible offi- 
cials into abandoning two _trans- 
mitter sites known as Baker East 
and Baker West and bragging about 
how much money they saved. The 
fact is that nothing was saved and 
much lost. and Merson laments it. 

“T was terribly troubled about the 
Baker East and West matter,” says 
Merson with impotent nobility two 


years later. And he says in this con- 
nection while the fiasco was taking 
place: 

“T couldn’t help asking myself: If 
McCarthy and Cohn were themselves 
Communists, could they be doing a 
more skillful job of sabotage? Or 
if not themselves subversives, were 
they unwitting tools in the hands of 
fiendishly more clever minds?” 

How dared a self-styled public 
servant, in charge of so vital a multi- 
million dollar government operation, 
have a thought like that without cry- 
ing to the heavens that the wolves 
were among the sheep? Kindness 
suggests that he didn’t catch up with 
the idea until much later. 

For those who followed the auto- 
da-fé of the information program 
when the national shame was deepest, 
this sheepish little book will offer 
nothing new to the history of our 
times beyond the fatuous footnote of 
a bumbling do-gooder who still re 
tains the decency to be ashamed of 


himself. 





The Atomic Agony 


Hiroshima Diary. 
By Michihiko Hachiya, M.). 
North Carolina. 233 pp. $3.50. 


WHEN the alarm sounded, thou- 
sands of Hiroshimans watched the 
plane release the twin parachutes 
that bore the bomb; many of them 
clapped, believing that the B-29 had 
been hit and that its crew had been 
forced to bail out. 

All these were made blind by the 
pica of the picadon (flash-boom). 
Some of them wandered helplessly 
into the fires that sprang up every- 
where. Thousands of faceless bomb 
victims—stripped nude and_ their 
mouths, nostrils, ears obliterated by 
the fire blast—moved in silent pro- 
cessions up from the harbor into the 
hills. Near the hypocenter of the ex- 
plosion, hundreds of exposed people 
were incinerated instantly: the child 
at play, the messenger on his bicycle 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
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leaning against the parapet of the 
bridge. Roasted flesh shrinks, noted 
one survivor: the bomb victims 
looked like discarded dolls. 

Except for a few reinforced con- 
crete buildings. Hiroshima was flat- 
tened by the blast; it, too, seemed 
suddenly small, a pocket handker- 
chief of burned-over prairie, across 
which a seething conflagration raced 
from the port to the looming moun- 
tains. To escape the fires, thousands 
of people rushed to the high bluff 
over the Otawa, where a_ sword: 
brandishing officer tried to halt them. 
But the flames roared closer; those 
behind pressed those in front until 
hundreds jumped or were pushed 
over the edge into the river, where 
most were drowned... . 
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Already this seems a faded, obso- 
lete print. That was a decade ago, 
and our progress in the construction 
and delivery of atomic weapons has 
been enormous. About 500,000 peo- 
ple were killed or injured at Hiro- 
shima. A single hydrogen bomb 
dropped on New York or Moscow, 
London or Peking. would annihilate 
millions. 

The eye-witness who describes 
Hiroshima’s burnt-offering to the god 
of nuclear warfare is a Japanese 
physician. the director of the Hiro- 
shima Communications Hospital. He 
was resting after a tour of duty as 
an air-raid warden when the picadon 
sent him sprawling, stripped nude 
and badly wounded. amid the ruins 
of his shattered home. His experience 
and those of other survivors of the 
bombing are related in the diary 
which he kept, with extraordinary 
fidelity. from August 6 to September 
30, 1945. 

It begins with Dr. Hachiya’s ac- 
count of the first days of the disaster, 
sen through his own eyes and those 
of the burned and wounded victims 
who instantly overwhelmed the half- 
destroyed hospital, many of whose 
staff perished in the bombing. It 
ends with the good doctor, a Budd- 
hist and a devout subject of the 
god-Emperor, expressing his resigna- 
tion in the face of adversity and 
puzzling over the reply of an Ameri- 
ein officer who told him: “If I were 
you, I’d sue the country.” 

For the international fraternity of 
physicians, Dr. Hachiya has provided 
clinical case histories of extraordi- 
nary interest and value. as well as 
an inspiring record of professional 
honor and devotion. While still con- 
fined to his bed, we see Dr. Hachiya, 
who at first thought he was dealing 
with an epidemic of dysentery, put- 
ting together piece by piece the 
syndrome of nuclear radiation sick- 
ness: the vomiting, diarrhea and 
exhaustion experienced by all who 
Were exposed within a mile of the 
hypocenter of the explosion; the sub- 
sequent partial recovery, followed 
often by a fatal relapse marked by 
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loss of hair, the destruction of the 
white corpuscles and placelets of the 
blocd, and the appearance of sub- 
cutaneous hemorrhages. 

For the general reader, the book 
has the value of a simple, unpre- 
tentious testament, singularly devoid 
of anger or preachment. What Dr. 
Hachiya intended was merely to keep 
the record of what he saw and felt 
and did during the laborious days 
and anxious nights that followed the 
bombing. But what he has given us 
is in effect a moving assertion of our 
universal humanity in suffering and 
struggle, our revealed weakness and 
fortitude, the heroism and shame 
that we share in common. These. we 
are made to realize, are our Japanese 


brothers who murdered our sons at 
Pearl Harbor and whom we mur- 
dered at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, in 
a war that none of us chose or 
wanted. 

The book is at once a rebuke to 
the estrangements of race and creed 
and an implicit repudiation of the 
idiocy of the atomic Armageddon 
which will continue to haunt our 
dreams until such time as Moscow 
consents to the international controls 
that the West has vainly sought to 
establish. It is a great human docu- 
ment, for which we are indebted 
both to Dr. Hachiya and to his 
Japanese and American friends and 
associates who have made possible its 
publication in English. 





Cornelia’s 


Bottoms Up! 
By Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
Dodd, Mead. 208 pp. $3.00. 


AcaIN the blithe spirit that is Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner wafts trippingly 
across the page. As always, she com- 
ments on the human condition, scat- 
tering. like Milton’s nymph, quips 
and cracks and wreathed smiles. Her 
province is the literate chuckle. not 
the comedian’s boff. The closest she 
comes to crossing the line is the 
gynecological double-entendre of her 
title. 

Miss Skinner’s reminiscences of 
the road and the straw-hat circuit 
come off like a breeze and are just 
as refreshing. For us _ non-pros, 
there is rare entertainment in the 
off-stage confusions and contusions, 
the flubbed cues and the thespian 
egos-in-the-raw. 

The author makes a full produc- 
tion of the Shakespearean benefit 
which she once played with her fa- 
mous father. The drama scheduled 
was Richard III. The costumes were 
anybody’s guess. The sonorous lines 
flung up to the gallery by forgetful 
Mr. Skinner were from all the Bard’s 
plays except Richard III, plus some 


Chuckles 
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nobly improvised iambic 
meters. The audience, none the wiser, 
cheered the Skinners, pére et fille, to 
the echo. 

But it 
reader are on common ground that 
the former is funniest and most be- 
guiling. In a world she never made, 
Miss Skinner feels embarrassed at 
facing a stranger across those little 
vis-d-vis writing tables, resigns her- 
self to sports-widowhood, resents the 
first-name introductions of the “Hi, 
Joe!” social set. Haughty servants 
“scare the daylights” out of her. She 
weeps at schmaltz, and artist Alaja- 
lov catches her at it. An “under- 
ground member of the Animal Re- 
sistance,” she roots for the wrong 
team in a fox-hunt. Even as you and 
I, she could merrily commit may- 
hem on fellow tourists whose vocal 
contempt for non-American customs 
begets anti-Americanism. 

Laughing at herself and smiling 
at the rest of us, Miss Skinner is at 
once the most human and the most 
aristocratic of our merry-andrews. 


penta- 


is when the author and 





Journey Through Italy 


American in Italy. 
By Herbert Kubly. 
Simon & Schuster. 370 pp. $4.50. 


ItaLy is a devilish country to 
assess. How can one sum up tidily a 
land which is at once paradise and 
hell; beautiful yet ugly; charming 
yet repellent; wise and foolish; the 
birthplace of some of the world’s 
greatest saints and altruists yet the 
spawner of some of men’s most per- 
nicious ideas. Perverse but adorable, 
it is both Botticelli’s Primavera and 
Caliban. 

Overwhelming as the task may 
seem, a fair critical evaluation is 
precisely the tour de force which 
Herbert Kubly has accomplished in 
his study of Italy where he spent 
fourteen months as a Fulbright 
scholar. A gifted teacher, playwright 
and journalist, Mr. Kubly took along 
with him the intellectual baggage in- 
dispensable to the traveler who wants 
to see beyond the superficialities 
which either thrill or repel the casual 
tourist. Armed with tolerance, sym- 
pathy, patience and 
humor, and, last but not least, a 
smattering of Italian and the deter- 
mination to understand others and 
make himself understood, Kubly saw 
Italy not alone in terms of its price- 
less heritage but particularly in terms 


compassion, 


of the Italians. in whom he saw the 
builders rather than the custodians of 
their museum-like country. 

Because his style is graphic and 
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his ear is perfectly attuned to dia- 
logue—whether in Italian or Eng- 
lish or in the amusing lingua franca 
which he resorts to when hard 
pressed—he makes us privy to all 
kinds of adventures not customarily 
enjoyed by run-of-the-mill travelers. 

True, he visited every important 
town on the tourist circuit, but he 
looked at everything with eyes that 
really saw what they were looking 
at, and he then gave his keen, in- 
formed, well-balanced mind the time 
it needed to analyze the Italians and 
their problems in the framework of 
contemporary politics. 

Thus Florence, the Italian city 
most beloved by Anglo-Saxons, was 
for him not merely the richest re- 
pository of Renaissance art and life, 
but the seat of an amazing experi- 
ment in modern civic brotherhood 
under the aegis of its saintly mayor, 
Professor Giorgio La Pira, who 
maintains by word and deed that 
the ideals of Saint Francis of Assisi 
are valid and practicable today on 
a community basis. 

Or take the Palio, that frenzied 
rag-tag horserace in medieval trap- 
pings, sleepy little 
Siena once a year. Colorful and ex- 
citing as it is even for the ordinary 


which rouses 


spectator craning his neck from the 
bleachers which line the admirable 
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town square, it took on quite another 
dimension for Kubly who lived it 
behind the scenes as the “honorary 
American member” of the Panthers, 
one of the contending teams. 

There is a delightful chapter on 
Venice and the author’s quixotic 
idyll with a lovely, mysterious Vene- 
tian girl; bright pages about the 
wondrous odors that rise from cook- 
ing fires along picturesque side 
streets of little towns redolent with 
that richness of life so typical of 
Italy; reflections on the loneliness 
that comes from the contemplation 
of too much beauty. Even Naples, 
“dynamic, cunning, corrupt, comic, 
warm and wise,” and so baffling and 
intimidating to outsiders, he under- 
stood perfectly for what it really is: 
“an eternally unfolding play acted 
by a million of the best actors in 
the world, [where] the comedy is 
broad, the tragedy violent and the 
curtain never rings down.” 

Inevitably, he ran across evidences 
of anti-American sentiment. But he 
found it rooted largely either in per- 
sonal frustration or resentment at 
tourist behavior or in the feeling 
that Italy had been rejected by ofl- 
cial America, which has not yet felt 
that the Italians deserve to be heard. 

As he wended his way through 
Calabria, Lucania and Sicily, he was 
able to observe how little of Ameri- 
can spending has seeped down to 
the average man for whom America 
is represented only by the ubiquitous 
Coca-Cola signs, Esso billboards and 
stations, which increase resentment 
by pointing up how little the South- 
ern Italian can actually afford of 
this world’s goods. 

Mr. Kubly’s sure grasp of the 
Italian political situation stood him 
in good stead as he picked his way 
through the maze of Italian party 
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politics in Rome and gauged the 
strength of the various forces con- 
tending for political supremacy. He 
weighs the Communist threat and 


absentee landowners, and where land 
reform moves at a snail’s pace. 

The book pulsates with life. Ita- 
lians and Americans are etched in 


volumes on Italy, Herbert Kubly’s 
record—while different in tone and 
substance—is a joy to read. It will 
prove invaluable to the traveler or 
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of By Paul Farmer. By Sisley Huddleston. Research fellow in international relations, 
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ficult to be critical of the dead, 
especially of so profound and prolific 
a writer as Sisley Huddleston. Ex- 
cept for some cogent observations of 
the early months of the war, how- 
ever, this, his last book, offers a great 
deal of explosiveness but little illumi- 
nation. As a panegyric to Petain, it 


reaches sublime proportions. Tinged 
with this is a generous measure of 
sanctimony: Since he. Huddleston, 
decided to remain in France after 
defeat, he tends to establish this as a 
criterion for all who had the oppor- 
tunity to follow suit. His comments, 
consequently, are not “objective.” 


In sum, then, the shadow that was 
Vichy is still of interest to decision- 
ists and revisionists. For possible 
lessons and their future application, 
however, the topic is academic. War, 
if ever it descends again, will dispose 
of everything, including the puppets, 
their strings, and their chroniclers, 





The Genius of John Keats 


Reviewed by Seon Manley 


Editor, “James Joyce: 
Two Decades of Criticism” 


Keats. 
By John Middleton Murry. 
Noonday. 322 pp. $5.00. 


THE “mighty burden of poetry,” 
as Rilke described it, is not taken up 
lightly by any poet. But, to those 
who fully understand its demands. 
who know themselves to be time’s 
reckoner and humanity’s voice as 
well as earnest craftsmen, the rewards 
are as great or greater than the 
demands. These are the true poets, 
and John Keats is 
them. The intensity of his expression 
was obtained at a great cost—indeed. 
life’s greatest demand—the recogni- 
tion of his own mortality. That is the 
fact—the fact—and for 
Keats it was a fact that was not so 


secure among 


universal 


much grasped early as forced rudely 
upon him. His 
charged with immortality; but his 
life consisted of only 25 mortal years. 

Keats died young in an age when 
many died young. The Biblical span 


vocabulary was 


of years that most of us ideally re- 
quire to live out our lives has been 
made possible only by the often- 
maligned “progress” of the twenti- 
eth century. It is the rare poet, the 
Yeats among men, who can make his 
voice so flexible that he speaks with 
truth at each new stage in his life. 
Perhaps, in our time, Keats could 
have been such a man, destroying 
and recreating himself, as Yeats said, 
in every poem: but he would not be 
the Keats we read today—the intense 
young man who saw the world too 
clearly, who tasted it so hungrily, 
who hoarded it so painfully, who 
experienced it so mightily, because 


his share of it was so cruelly cur- 
tailed. 

The many unusual demands that 
life required from Keats would have 
been harsher if he had not been a 
poet. The joy, the glory. the wonder 
of life—these things he could pre- 
serve, preserve them for himself, 
transcribe them for others. Those are 
great rewards. And, although Keats 
wrote as a young man, the voice of 
genius has a staying power. 

Keats is a poet who has an attrac- 
tion for everybody; he has so many 
facets to explore, he offers such hard- 
from which all 
may profit, and his work is so in- 


earned observation 


tensely personal to every reader, that 
each book about him makes him, in 
his own description, a chameleon 
poet. 

Middleton Murry’s Keats is so 
chameleon that Murry has been re- 
quired over the years to revise, re- 
evaluate and enlarge his original pio- 
neer book, entitled Studies in Keats. 
Now, in its first American edition, it 
is called Keats, but it is still a loose 
collection of random studies, held to- 
gether by Keats’s spirit and Murry’s 
obsession of viewing the poet from 
all angles. 

Maturity has allowed Murry to 
reconsider Fanny Brawne, but where 
once he erred in his attacks upon 
her, he now attributes to her the 
qualities of a literary pin-up girl. 
Both over-evaluation and devaluation 
are prisms of distortion. Murry has 


also undertaken a lengthy rejoinder 
to Robert Gittings’s The Living Year, 
a recent book that explored Keats’s 
relationship with Isabella Jones. 
Murry dispatches Gittings’s thesis 
about Mrs. Jones with a spirit of 
great personal affront. but this kind 
of literary voyeurism contributes 
nothing to our knowledge of Keats 
or his work. 

Murry is much more satisfactory 
when he discusses Keats’s relation to 
Milton, Wordsworth and Blake, and 
he makes many invaluable contribu- 
tions when he approaches Keats’s 
poetry directly. In those sections 
where Murry allows Keats to speak 
for himself, repeating or enlarging a 
phrase or reference, Murry is in- 
spired to insights that might other- 
wise escape the reader. The result is 
the flesh of a real book. but the heart 
of unity is curiously absent. 

Keats’s “true voice of feeling” is 
often poorly recorded by Murry’s 
Unfortunately, 
of bathos in 
Murry’s Keats __ that 
comes not from a lack of sympathy, 
but rather from an unfortunate iden- 
tification with Keats that benefits 
neither poet nor critic. It was 4 
“mighty burden,” but Keats under- 
stood it, and himself, and he was his 
own most illuminating critic. We re- 
ward him with “the warm cloak of 
immortality” not because he suffer- 
ed, but because he transcended that 
suffering. That was his genius. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SOCIALISM 


Sometimes an article hits you in the eye 
and you say to yourself: that’s it, that’s what 
the world has been waiting for! At a time when 
socialists engage in examinations and re-exami- 
nations, Daniel Bell cuts the ground from under 
all of us simply by discovering [NL, July 18] 
that one of the two or three largest capitalist 
corporations in America, “Ixion”-General 
Motors, “is almost a perfect model of a socia- 
list economy.” 

And the miracle of this discovery is all the 
greater when one remembers that in recent years 
Daniel Bell has won fame and honor by serving 
as a kind of official undertaker of American 
socialism. 

One problem remains. Here we are, two 
deserving socialists who work hard to keep 
alive Dissent, one of the few remaining 
voices of socialism in this country. Surely if 
Bell is right, we too deserve a share of the 
utopia—we’ll let him keep the glory. How does 
one get some of that “socialist” stock of General 
Motors and how does one get one of those nice 
plushy “socialist” executive jobs? For if GM 
functions according to the socialist principle of 
“from each according to his ability and to 
each according to his needs,” 
Bell that we, deserving veterans who have sur- 


we can assure 


vived from the pre-socialist era, have plenty 
of needs. 

Come on, Danny, isn’t there any solidarity 
left? 
New York City Lewis Coser 
Irvinc Howe 


Mr. Bell replies: 

I am flattered that my small effort provoked 
the attention of Messrs. Coser and Howe. (Why 
do they always sign letters jointly; can’t they 
break the habit of writing manifestoes?) But 
dismayed too. Either my satirical talents are 
slight, or the editers of Dissent are humorless. 
Perhaps both propositions are true. Yet I am 
Pleased that the two valiantly leaped to the 
defense. There will always be a role for such 
warhorses. Messrs. Howe and Coser are men 
of such rectitude that, if I proposed that we all 
eat babies from Ireland, the two would immedi- 
ately form a vegetarian society. 


KUDOS 


Reading THe New Leaver weekly and re- 
ligiously has long been a source of pleasure for 
me as well as of intellectual and spiritual gain. 
It is a habit which I hope I shall never grow 
too old to abandon. 

I was particularly stirred by the excellent 
and most deserving tribute paid to Raphael 
Abramovitch on the occasion of his 75th birth- 
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Tue New LEAvER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


day. Permit me to add my own humble but 
sincere congratulations to this great character, 
whose unselfish service in the cause of socio- 
economic and political justice will long remain 
an inspiration to the increasingly enlightened 
masses of mankind. 
New York City Frank R. CrosswaltH 

I receive your periodical for our educational 
and cultural organization. I consider it a per- 
fect international magazine that is capable of 
guiding people toward new approaches to world 
problems. Your efforts in this area, in fact, are 
really praiseworthy and they are of major im- 
portance in international affairs. Readers here 
study your journal carefully. 

I do think, however, that you would do well 
to cover India’s role in world affairs with greater 
thoroughness. 

Bhadrakali, Hooghly, India 


Sri SADANANDA BANERJEE 


VIETNAM 


1 am constantly amazed that you continue to 
give so much space to a writer as non-objective 
as Denis Healey. Even before I read his article 
“Should All-Vietnamese Elections Be Held?” in 
your July 1] issue, I guessed that it might turn 
out that the cause of most of the trouble in 
South Vietnam was American bungling—and lo 
and behold, it was! Prime Minister Diem has 
not been able to accomplish anything, it seems, 
because he “has been crippled by a plethora 
of contradictory advice from too many American 
sources.” Granted that he has received contra- 
dictory advice from different American sources, 
what of the attempts by the French to use the 
sects “to undermine the Government of Premier 
Diem and to prevent the political and adminis- 
trative consolidation of South Vietnam,” men- 
tioned by Joseph Buttinger in his article “Are 
We Saving South Vietnam?” in your June 27 
issue? Mr. Healey minimizes French interfer- 
ence, of which Mr. Buttinger makes so much. 

It may be, of course, that Mr. Healey is right 
and Mr. Buttinger wrong. But Mr. Buttinger 
has at least studied conditions in South Vietnam 
at first hand, and he cites chapter and verse 
for many of his conclusions. Nor does he indulge 
in such sweeping generalizations as Mr. Healey’s 
claim that “so far the Geneva Agreements have 
been fairly well observed by both sides” (al- 
though Mr. Healey does admit that Vietminh 
has tried to evade its obligation to allow refu- 
gees free passage from the North to the South”). 
It seems to me that I have read on more than 
one occasion of other evasions of the Geneva 
Agreements by the Vietminh. 

But the basic weakness in Mr. Healey’s 
position is his strange idea of morality. I agree 
with him that “Indo-China proves conclusively 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


that moral factors may be more important than 
material in Asia.” But I cannot agree that the 
West—including the United States—would be 


“destroying its moral case over the elections 
by failing to force South Vietnam (which re- 


fused to sign the agreements at Geneva) to pre- | 
£ Pp 
pare for the all-Vietnam elections scheduled for | 


1956. As Mr. Buttinger asks: “Why should we, 


who are not a party to the Geneva agreement, | 
support the execution of a provision which is | 


only a face-saving device for the sell-out of 
South Vietnam to the Communists?” Two wrongs 
do not make a right. 

Of course, the British 
feel that, as a signatory to the Geneva Agree- 
ments, it does have a direct responsibility for 
seeing to it that the elections are held. What 
amazes me is that a Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment should fail to be even more upset over 
the moral wrong of big nations deciding the 
fate of the people in small nations without even 
consulting them. 

This smacks of the old days of British Im- 
perialism, as does also Mr. Healey’s making a 
moral issue out of the need to abide by such 
commitments once they are made. Mr. Healey’s 
kind of morality may well appeal to Mr. Nehru, 
but I cannot help but feel that a morality that 
stood up for the rights of the little man would 
have greater appeal throughout Asia. 


New York City Rosert L. 


ALLEN 








Government may well | 
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Crescent Sam had the 
drop on him —briefly 


“FM a she-wolf from Bitter Creek and it’s 

] my night to howl!” 

Crescent Sam stepped into the kerosene 
glow of the biggest saloon in Perry. Okla- 
homa, and fired a six-gun into the air. 

Suddenly, he spotted the stern-faced peace 
officer you see here. He aimed and pulled. 

And in a gun flash, he lay dead. 

Crescent Sam. thief and killer, had made 
the fatal mistake of trying to outshoot Bill 
Tilghman. Tilghman who could hole the ace 
of spades at 30 feet. Tilghman who in later 
years said, “I never shot at a man in my life 
and missed him.” i 

Bill Tilghman was no legendary gun 
fighter. He was the genuine article, a fear- It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
less, honest frontier marshal described by United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
His hardy pioneering spirit and resolut: Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 


courage are a legacy today’s 160 million of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
Americans are very proud a erg ee long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
° : CG today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 

when you consider that those Americans ave regularly where you bank 
the people who stand solidly behind U.S. 
Savings Bonds, it’s easy to see why these . ’ 4 
Bonds are regarded as one of the world’s Safe as America—S. Savings Bonds 
finest investments. 

Why not guard your security the safe way 
that helps your country? Invest in—and hold 


—U.S. Series E Savings Bonds. 


* * 


the San Francisco Examiner as “the best 
peace officer the West ever knew.” 


The U. S, Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educatié ; 
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